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A FRIEND. 


BY A. J. SYMINGTON. 


Rare to find friend true and faithful, 
Whom no paltry gold can buy ; 
Sunshine, shadow, never changing : 
Such a friend have I. 
Gentle-hearted, unassuming, 
Dowered with mental vision clear ; 
Highly valued is the counsel 
Of a friend so dear. 


After weary hours of business, 
You might see him, snug at home, 
Poring over new-cut volume, 
Or an ancient tome : 
Dancing now a little urchin 
On his knee—an only boy, 
Whose light prattle, quips, and laughter, 
Are his parents’ joy. 


Should I drop in of an evening— 
No one there but our two selves— 
Commune we with bards and sages, 
Ranged upon the shelves. 
Now romances, in black-letter, 
Blazoned gold, with arméd knights ; 
Chaucer, with old quaint initials, 
Or the “ Arabian Nights.” 


Many a device and curious volume 
Scattered o’er the table lies : 

Dipping here and there into them, 

ow an evening flies ! 

Charles Lamb, we cannot want him ; 
Genial Hunt, he must appear ; 

Shelley, Keats, and wondrous Coleridge, 
Aye are lying near. 


Busts of mighty ones gaze on us, 
Here, a statuette of Scott ; 
Picture there, of Ben’s «« Alchymist,” 


Furnace glowing hot. 
Round, book-spirits seem to hover 
In a charméd atmosphere, 


Bringing distant climes and ages 
In bright vision near. 


Hark! “* Gong” calls to mind the present-- 
Hands are pressed—I homeward wend : 
*Neath the starry orbs, in silence, 
Thinking of my friend. 
Rare to find one true and faithful, 
Whom no paltry gold can buy ; 
Sunshine, shadow, never changing : 
Such a friend have I. 


>. 


TWELVE ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


{n the galaxy of brilliant names which illuminate our military an- 
nals, there are probably few which Britons regard with more honest 
ride, and almost affectionate interest, than that of the young and gal- 
ant Wolfe. This arises, not less from his consummate genius in the 
art of war, than from the nobleness of soul and gentleness of disposi- 
tion by which he was distinguished ; while the sentiment in his favour 
is deepened, and our feelings stimulated, by reflecting on the splendour 
of his great and final achievement, when, on the heights of Abraham, 
victory snatched him too soon from his country, and claimed him as her 
own. Anything, therefore, which tends to illustrate the life and cast 
of thought of this excellent man, and real hero, cannot fail to prove 
interesting. A small packet of letters, written by Wolfe to a very in- 
timate friend and brother officer, having been lately discovered amongst 
the pa of a relative of that friend, in Glasgow, access has been 
kindly allowed to them, and permission given to make extracts. 

But, before an these letters, now for the first time made 
public, and roused from the dust of nearly a century, some remarks on 
the aspect of the times in which Wolfe lived, and a brief sketch of his 
own history, seem to be necessary, in order to elucidate the contents of 
the packet, and that the import may be better understood. 

James Wolfe was born on the 2d J anuary, 1727, at Westerham, in 
Kent. This pretty little town is situated near the west border of the 
county, on the declivity of a hill overlooking the romantic stream of the 
Dart, which rises in the vicinity, and, after pursuing a meandering 
course through a district of much natural beauty, falls into the Thames, 
below London. He was the only son of the veteran General Edward 
Wolfe, who had distinguished himself under Marlborough, and in the 
onPpteasion of the Scotch Rebellion of 1715. Destined, in like manner, 

or the profession of arms, young Wolfe was taken ‘rom his studies, 
tes of which had been at the College of Glasgow, and entered the 
-~ aye which bore his father’s name, at the early age of fifteen. This 
bee wh only four years previous to the last Rebellion. The pe- 
in th which he thus became a soldier was one of uncommon interest 
© national history. It wasin the interval between twor belli 
when the northern mect or } ° ebellions, 
included ta ch part of the island, but more especially that section 
ean. tee. ra he gryer bed home ipeohdend little known and little 
: > ighlan i 
greatest ignorance Kod, till 5 ion ragh may safely be said that the 


e edge of the ancie; imosi 
and the southern divinie rat between the people of the northern 


. this island, now happily broken and re- 
neat er ae The Scottish mind was fil - yvith distrust ; it 
len the then tint “eee of the treachery which forced on Scot- 
means popular in the eee, The Hanoverian succession was by no 
eld emdlane: snee of bn rth ; and men’s minds fluctuated between the 


8. 
eciiien aan of 1715, and the prominent part taken in it by the 
that day, and s ‘ rr pe seriously alarmed the Government of 
warlik ein .prompted a more close inspection of Scotland and her 

tke hill-tribes. As already said, litt e was known of the High- 
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year of Wolfe’s birth, prevailed. | 





lands, beyond what fatal experience had os cen taught, namely, that 
their dreary recesses were filled with wild and hardy warriors, who 
held the comparatively peaceful men of the plains in contempt, for cul- 
tivating vocations opposed to their own, of clan strife and war. They 
were, herefors, ready, on the least signal fm their chiefs, to descend 
with the fury of a mountain tempest on the inhabitants of the Low- 
lands, and carry devastation around them, with little or no check at 
the hands of a timid government. 

There is a very curious and instructive report to George I., by Wade, 
the intelligent and able military officer he had sent to reconnoitre the 
Highlands, and bring back an account of their military strength, re- 
sources, and prevalent political sentiment, with such suggestions as 
seemed to the General best calculated to hold this troublesome frontier 
in check, and promote the internal improvement of the hill-country. 
The report bears date 31st January, 1725, shortly before the monarch’s 
death, and ten years after the Rebellion of 1715, which, as already 
said, Wolfe’s father had assisted in eee This able report is 
characterised by the discrimination and calm good sense for which 
Wade was remarkable. In it he gives an account of the features of the 
wild region, estimating the fighting men at about 22,000, of whom fully 
one half were disaffected to the King, the kind and quality of their 
arms, mode of warfare, and cattle-thieving propensities. It contains a 
recommendation to have the clans properly disarmed, their country 
held with a firm grasp by means of forts, and rendered more accessible 
to the King’s troops by lines of military roads. How curious ‘to read 
this description of a country and a peop e, then nearly as dangerous to 
visit as the American wilds, but which is now the favourite retreat of 
royalty itself for recreation from the weight of State cares, and the 
chosen resort of tourists from every clime. 

The report was acted upon. To Wade was assigned the duty of car- 
rying out his own recommendations of disarming the clans, and con- 
structing the roads. The former was a delicate task, which he execu- 
ted with judicious moderation ; so much so, that even Rob Roy wrote 
him a curious letter, still preserved, praising that moderation, and so- 
liviting his clemency. The military roads were carried into the heart 
of the Scottish wilderness. Two main lines were formed, and attest, 
at the distance of more than 100 years, the skill of this excellent officer. 
He took the ancient Roman /ters for his model, and, in fact, started his 
roads from their venerable lines, at nearly right angles west and north- 
west, across the dreary country, towards the pre-existing forts on the 
chain of the great Scottish lakes, now connected by the Caledonian Ca- 

1. These roads stretched over 250 miles ; and soldiers laboured 

ards of 11 years in their formation. They were finished in 1737, 
t the time that Wolfe was a student at Glasgow College. 

Such was Scotland in his day; and it was in that country that he 
wrote the first of the letters to be quoted from. As already stated, 
Wolfe entered the army in 1741. Soon afterwards (the precise date is 
unéertain, but before the battle of Culloden) this young officer was sta- 
tioned, as a subaltern, with a body of trooqs, at the small fort of In- 
versnaid, built soon after the Rebellion of 1715, at the mouth of the 
romantic gorge stretching between Loch Lomond and the wild and pic- 
turesque region round Loch Ketturin and the Trossachs, to keep the 
turbulent M‘Gregors and Rob Roy in check. This fortified ravine 
formed the line of demarkation between the countries of the bold 
M‘Gregors, and of the loyal and once numerous clan Buchanan ; the 
upper shores of Loch Lomond skirting the former, and the lower the 
Buchanan’s territory, which last included the lofty, broad-shouldered 
Ben, and the group of beautiful, green-wooded islets that stud the bo- 
som of the “Queen of Scottish Lakes,” affording friendly access to 
bo ao or “red soldiers,” sent upfrom Dumbarton Castle in 

oats. 

The grey ruins of this antique little Inversnaid Fort still linger in 
peaceful repose. The armed men who there kept ward, and the fiery 
tribes they were intended to overawe, have alike long passed away. 
But there it stands, as their memorial—its old walls, in some places, 
kindly screened from the wild mountain blast by the mantling ivy, 
while the nettle and the foxglove rustle within, as the summer wind 
plays idly through the ruins. The little military graveyard, too, may 
still be traced, in which the bones of the brave mouldered into dust, 
with its small, white headstones partially hid under mossy tufts and 
tangled weeds ; but still telling us, in quaintly-shaped letters, that par- 
ties of the Buffs (which afterwards fought at Culloden), and other re- 
giments, from time to time lay there. 

The scene is even more impressive when viewed by night, with the 
beams of an autumnal moon streaming and sparkling on the dusky 
lake, illuminating the ruin in some places with a silvery light, and 
throwing the deep, elongated shadows of other portions on the pale 
eee. Silence, the most profound, reigns, broken only at inter- 
vals by the low moan of the night-wind, and the melancholy cry of the 
owl, as of some sprite wailing over the past. 

We can imagine the talented young soldier, surrounded by the gran- 
deur of nature, which must have made a deep impression on his sensi- 
tive mind, studying, in this little Highland fortlet, that art which, at 
no distant day, was to make his name illustrious. How long Wolfe re- 
mained at Inversnaid and Dumbarton is uncertain; but we next find 
him serving under the Duke of Cumberland, at the battle of Culloden, 
in 1746. Wolfe must have had rapid promotion, for he was by that 
time a Major (at the age of 20), and acted as aide-de-camp to the 
worthless General Hawley on that bloody day. 

Never was there a greater contrast than between the brutal Cumber- 
land and the amiable young major. The latter, brave as a lion, yet 
kindly in his disposition as a young child; the former, the counterpart 
of a tiger in all its cruelty and bloodthirstiness. Wolfe, a prodigy of 
military skill ; Cumberland, indebted to the accident of being a king’s 
son for a command which tarnished our arms at Fontenoy, outraged 
humanity in Scotland, and, ata later period, compelled him to retire 
from the army, a disgrace to his profession, haunted by the ghosts of 
the murdered old men, the wounded brave, the helpless women and 
children ruthlessly cut down by this detestable and well-named « hu- 
man butcher.” A single illustration will show the truth of this con- 
trast. When riding over the field of battle, after the engagement, the 
Duke observed the young Colonel of the Frazer Regiment lying woun- 
ded. Frazer raised himself on his elbow, and looked at Cumberland, 
who, offended, turned and said, «‘ Wolfe ! shoot me that Highland scoun- 
drel, who thus dares to look upon us with so insolent a stare!’ Wolfe, 
horrified at this inhuman order, coolly replied that his commission was 
at his Royal Highness’s disposal, but that he never would consent to 
become an executioner. Other officers also refusing, @ private soldier, 
s the Duke's command, shot the gallant, wounded young Frazer before 

is eyes ! 

In the following year (1747), Wolfe distinguished himself very much 
by his personal bravery at the battle of Lafeldt, in Austrian Flanders. 
He was present at every engagement during the war, and never with- 
out distinction. He also applied himself closely, not only to the im- 
provement of his own military talents, but to the introduction and 
maintenance of the most exact discipline in the corps, then generally 
too little attended to. This he did without any unnecessary severity. 





He showed himself, in all his relations, a good, a brave, an intelligent, 
and high-minded soldier. 
In 1749, the year after the peace, he was stationed in wy ,» and, 
during his stay there, was promoted Lieutenant-Colonel of Kingsley’s 
Regiment. But the Glasgow of that period was avery different town 
from the city of the present day. Its population did not exceed 20,000; 
and it did not stretch farther along its now great arterial street, than 
the head of Stockwell on the west, and where the old Saracen’s Head 
Inn yet stands, at the ancient Gallowgate port, on the east. Indeed, 
it was in that v ear that this fine old hotel, the first, and for many 
a day the most rated in the city, and west of Scotland, was erect- 
ed. There were no barracks in Glasgow then; and Wolfe, desirous of 
retirement to pursue his studies in Latin and Mathematics, which had 
been interrupted by his early admission into the army, a short 
way out of town, in the now droll-looking old village of Camlachie, 
then quite a rural spot. The house he lived in was pulled down only 
three or four years ago, and stood at the north-west corner of the road 
leading down toa villa afterwards built, and named Crownpoint, after 
one of the celebrated scenes of conflict in. North America. This resi- 
dence of Wolfe was a small, quaint-loo , two-story house; and we 
can fancy the young Colonel, in this primitive and peaceful abode, at 
the age of twenty-two, acquiring part of his education the in- 
strumentality of a Glasgow schoolmaster! This we learn from the first 
letter of the series to be afterwards quoted. Let not people think 
slightingly of Camlachie village, in connection with Wolfe’s name. It 
is the most ancient of the suburbs, and is mentioned in the chartulary 
of Glasgow prior to the year 1,300, the days of Sir William Wallace 
and Robert the Bruce. The name is genuine Celtic, and has been im- 
posed at a very remote time. The etymology is “the crooked water,” 
larly descriptive of the tortuous burn which intersects the village, 
and there forms the boundary of the royalty. 

While thus stationed in Glasgow, Wolfe was called upon to thé some- 
what inglorious duty of suppressing a riot in the town, caused by a 
party of resurrectionists raising a dead body! It is uncertain how long 
Wolfe ined at Glasgow ; but it would rather , from one of 
ers, that he was still there in 1750. By this time the friend to 
were written had embarked, with a division of the army, 
allis, for the purpose of settling a strong British colony in 
which had been much neglected. The town of Halifax, 
a wooden palisade, began to rise in the wilderness. At 
still held the splendid region, now the United States, 
ed Canada. There was much bickering between 


, iii regard to the 
® mage nortionlariy along the Ohio. ended in that 
war, which, a few'years after, drew Wolfe to his destiny. This will 


explain the circumstances under which the second, and some of the oth- 
er letters, were written to him by his friend. ; 
We find from this curious correspondence that, in 1751, Wolfe had 












been removed to Banff; and he appears to have finally quitted Scotland 
in, or prior to, 1754. e curious matter will be found in letters Nos. 
4, 6,7, expressive of Wolfe’s views of the Highlands, and the proper 
way of keeping them in subjection, consequent on his residence a, and 
observation of, that section of the kingdom. Without following him in 
all his movements, it may be said that, when the elder Pitt came into 
power, in 1757, he resolved, if possible, to remove the stains which va- 
rious reverses had thrown on our arms, by employing officers of known 
skill and enterprise, instead of those imbeciles who had been too often 
in command under former administrations, more particularly that of 
the Duke of Newcastle. Among the first of Pitt’s plans was a descent 
on the French coast of Rochefort. In this affair Wolfe was loyed. 
But the warlike minister erred, in not sufficiently defining his plan of 
operation, and in dividing and frittering the comraand am no less 
than seven officers. The consequences were what might have ex- 
pected. Differences of opinion arose among the commanders, followed 
by irresolution and fatal delays. Wolfe in vain instant and vig- 
orous action. In this he was seconded by the gallant young Howe, a 
naval officer with whom he had contracted a Bow intimacy as a kin- 
dred spirit ; but to no purpose. They were Oyer-ruled by the other 
five ; and, finally, the enterprise completely failed. The troops return- 
ed to England, and Wolfe and Howe were not backward in expressing 
their indignation at the blundering which led to this unsuccessful re- 
sult. Wolfe's sentiments on this expedition are expressed in the letter 
No. 9, written to his friend after coming home. 

Pitt now turned his attention to the French possessions in North 
America, and determined to strike a blow there. An expedition was 
accordingly ordered against Louisbourg, the principal town of Cape 
Breton. Wolfe was againemployed. The hewn ge command was com- 
mitted to General Amherst, a good officer, having under him Wolfe and 
three other brigadiers, with a force of 13,000 men, and a powerful fleet. 
The expedition sailed from England early in 1758. The letter No. 11 
was written immediately before embarking. In this important affair 
Wolfe behaved with the greatest skill and intrepidity. Louisbourg had 
& numerous garrison ; and the shore, for more than seven miles, was 
defended by a chain of posts, with intrenchments and batteries. In or- 
der to distract the enemy’s attention a false attack was resolved on, to 
mask the real one which was to be made by Wolfe. His division eon- 
sisted of the grénadiers and light infantry of the army, with Frazer’s 
Highlanders. Before break of day of the 8th June, the troops were 
embarked in the boats ; and, while the false attack was going on under 
Brigadiers Whitmore and Laurence, Wolfe’s division, under cover of 
the fire of several frigates and sloops, dashed boldly towards the shore, 
through a tremendous surf, which upset several of the boats, and 
drowned a number of soldiers. The landing-place was defended by @ 
large body of French troops, intrenched behind a battery of eight guns. 
They reserved their fire till the English came close, when they 
with great execution. But nothing could resist Wolfe’s impet 
tack. He was the first officer to leap on shore, amidst a show 
lets, and issued his orders with his usual coolness and pree 

ing, in weg the light infantry and Highlanders, he 
thing before him at the point of the bayonet, purs'™s 
the very walls of Louisbourg. The town was inves ; fh 
ries of skilful manceuvres on the part of Wolfe, he 2 
to the final capture of this important place. _ His conduct throughout 










this_affair was the theme of general admiration, both in the a and 
at horae, and tended still more to raise lim im the erage Mr. 
Pitt. That able minister had signified his wish, when con on 


Wolfe tl k of Brigadier, preparatory to setting out om the Louis- 
bourg expedition, that, immediately after its termination, he should 
ining with the troops abroad. Wolfe 


6 to England, instead of rematl 
accordingly did po ca the letter No. 13 was written after his return. 
’ and does not appear to have 


it, mments freely on the expedition, 

dieghs y all Gicbarabiy of the of attack ; in fact, he says he an- 
ticipated a repulse. This letter the last of the packet, and is the 
more interesting as being dated only about two months before départ- 
ing again for America on his final and memorable campaign against 


Quebec. 





The object of Pitt’s wish to have Wolfe back to England was now 
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made known. He had determined to aive him the principal command in 
a still more important expedition which he had wags It was to be 
on a great scale, and to embrace three distinct objects. The chief part, 
however, was the capture of Quebec, the key to the French dominions 
in Canada. The plan, in all its parts, was this :—Wolfe, with a large 
body of troops, and aided by a powerful fleet, was to sail up the St. 
Lawrence, and besiege Quebec. Amherst, the Commander-in-chief in 
British America, with 12,000 men, was to attack Tivonderoga and 
Crowspoint (from which we had formerly been repulsed), both situated 
in a very formidable ; while General Prideaux was to invest the 
strong fort near the Falls of Niagara, commanding the approach to the 

eat lakes. These two last officers, after accomplishing the capture of 

e places assigned to them, were to find their way to Quebec, and 
assist Wolfe, the strength of whose division was not considered sufficient 
by itself to effect the capture of a fortress considered the strongest in 
America. In short, all the principal French posts were to be attaéked 
at once. 

Accordingly, Wolfe left England on the 17th of February, 1759, after 
having been promoted to the rank of Major-General. Three young 
brigadiers of talent accompanied him, not a single veteran officer of 
note being employed. Suffice it to say, that the two portions of the 
ce plan, under Amherst and Prideaux, were successful, though the 

was killed in the trenches ; but difficulties prevented the forces 
of either from forming a junction with Wolfe. He was, therefore, left 
alone, with a very inadequate division of soon not exceeding 8000 
men, to undertake the important task assigned to him. Only fancy 
such an enterprise devolved on a young officer, such as Wolfe was, of 
88! But he was not to be daunted, even by the most formidable 


difficulties. 
In order, however, to form a better estimate of Wolfe’s arduous task, 


it seems necessary to describe briefly the position and aspect of the| p 


fortress destined to immortalise England’s young General. Quebec 
stands on the summit of steep cliffs, at the confluence of two rivers— 
the great St. Lawrence, and the inferior stream of St. Charles. These 
rivers, associated with gloomy ravines and dismal rocks, rendered the 
plateau, on which the Kou capital stood, nearly inaccessible on three 
sides. The mighty American river flowed solemnly and impressively 
along the base. The breadth of the stream is narrowed at this point to 
little more than a mile. A short way farther down, and nearly in the 
centre of the river, stands the large and fertile island of Orleans, the 
westernmost point of which is considerably elevated, and within can- 
non-range of Quebec. This almost impregnable French fortress (the 
Gibraltar of America) bristled with cannon, which commanded and 
swept the subjacent waters ; it was skilfully fortified, and flanked by 
the most formidable intrenchments, while within its massive ramparts 
lay upwards of ten thousand of the best troops of France, under a 
young French Marquis whose military renown eminently fitted him to 
8 his country’s honour, and measure his sword with victory’s 
brave son. It is both an impressive and affecting incident, inscribed on 
war’s dread page, that two young heroes, each far separated from his 
fatherland by the broad stormy billows of the vast Atlantic, and left to 
his own skill and resources, should have been selected, respectively, by 
land and France, to lead their veteran troops—a duty heretofore 
ed, on the battle-fields of Europe, chiefly to those whose plumes 
surmounted the furrowed brows and ~ienel locks of age, and whose 
energies had been severely tested in many a hard-fought campaign. 
Montcalm and Wolfe were, indeed, of kindred minds, and each knew 
the other’s value as a skilful soldier, exerting their military talents in 
the cause of their native land. 

Such was Quebec, and such were the leaders who were to play for 
the prize. Both were conscious of the magnitude of the stake, and 
both were resolved to triumph. The Gallic war-eagle stood high on his 
eyrie, holding with firm grasp the key of the French possessions in the 
west, his sharp piercing glance thrown proudly, yet anxiously, over 
the wild waste, in calm expectation of the coming British lion, so soon 
make his fatal spring, and wrest from Gaul the eagle’s sacred 
charge. ; 

The fleet which conveyed Wolfe's little army was under Admiral 
Saunders. It became necessary to ascertain the soundings of the chan- 
nel between the island of Orleans and Quebec ; and here another young 
man, whose foot was then only about to ascend the steps of Fame’s 
Great Temple, distinguished himself. The difficult and dangerous duty 
of taking the soundings was intrusted to Cook—afterwards so celebra- 
ted as a navigator, destined to explore the vast mysterious oceans of 
the south and the west, and carry the white man’s name and the torch 
of civilization to the hitherto unknown lands which reaptheir volcanic 
, exhibit the wondrous marine architecture of thé eoral-zo0o hy te, 
and shed a delightful tropical fragrance, wafted to the;weather-beaten 
sailor approaching their shores, over the long, broad bifiows which fur- 
row the blue waste of waters. Cook was then only 81, and acted as 
master of the Mercury, one of the fleet. He performed the service, 
for which he had been recommended by Capteee ‘Palliaer, in a most 
masterly manner, and much to Wolfe’s! satisfaction, as enabling 
him the better to mature his plans, 

Wolfe disembarked a large portion of his troops on the river-island of 
Orleans, before noticed ; a gai batteries to cainonade the town 
and citadel, which he did with much effect, Almost the first thing, 
however, that suggested itself to him in commencing hostilities, was 
characteristic of his generous heart. He wrote a polite note to Mont- 
calm, inviting him to abandon the cruelties perpetrated by the wild 
Indians in the French service, on those who fell into their power ; but 
this did not not meet the favourable response due to humanity. 

The Marquis seeing Wolfe’s operations on the island, endeavoured to 

ent them by throwing a strong detachment across the river; but he 

d not pone Ss 4 He carefully revised and strengthened all his out- 
works, and added others at every point considered susceptible of as- 
sault; while whole nations of savages, in his Pay. swarmed around, 
keenly watching every movement, and scalping all who ventured un- 

edly from the lish lines. The fleet was placed in imminent 

r by a violent storm, which burst from the birth-place of the 
mighty stream—far up emong the great lakes—and sought to over- 
whelm everything within its dismal track. Had the fleet been wrecked, 
Wolfe must have surrendered. Knowing this, Montcalm, in the midst 
of the tempest, sent down fire-ships among the thickest of the English 
fleet ; but the gallant tars, dating the storm, launched themselves in 
boats on the angry waters, and, boldly grappling with the blazing ma- 
chines of destruction, towed them past the crowded vessels, and left 
them idly to consume themselves on the French shore. Fire-rafts, fil- 
led with combustibles, and explosive missiles, were next sent, but shared 
the same fate. 

Wolfe now resolved to cross, and reconnoitre. He did so ; and, soon 

rwards, landed with a strong body of his forces, and encamped on 
Montcalm’s flank, below Quebec, with the deep river Montmorenci, cel- 
ebrated for its beautiful falls, between them. Here Wolfe lay for a 
short time, in expectation of receiving some intelligence of, or aid from, 
Ambherst’s division ; and here he also wrote Mr. Pitt an admirable 
dispatch, describing his operations, and assigning excellent military 
reasons for taking up the position in which he thenlay. His object 
was, if possible, to draw out Montcalm from his formidable intrench- 
ments, and give battle in the open field. With this view he made a di- 
version, by throwing Colonel Carleton across a ford to the French side, 
and, by a series of skilful feints and manceuvres, tempting the Mar- 
quis to come forth and attack him. But Montcalm was too wary. He 
saw the snare, and, knowing the advantageous nature of his own strong 
tion, declined battle, choosing rather to leave Wolfe under every 
rentege. Wolfe now conceived an attack on a particular point of 

the intrenchments, which he deemed practicable; and the 
troops were moved for this purpose, under cover of a brisk fire from 
the Centurion man-of-war ; but a party of English erenadiers, who 
Were first across, rushed towards the point of attack prematurely, 
witheut wai to be properly aoe » and were received with such 
murderous that they recoiled, and withdrew with loss, discon- 
certing entirely the General’s plan. Wolfe, labouring under fever, oc- 
casioned in some measure by fatigue and prolonged exertion on a frame 
not naturally robust,* called a council of war. In another dispateh to 
Mr. Pitt, he stated c] , and in his usual pithy style, the difficulties 
of the enterprise, but * I will do my best.” He now resolved 
to attempt a surprise ; but the obstacles to this were as a thousand:to 
one, from the natural and artificial strength of the place, and the un- 
remitting vigilance of the enemy. Behind the city, the Plains of 
Abraham stretch away, and on inland side the fortifications were 
ascertained to be formidable. But there were heights to be surmount- 
ed of fully 300 vertical feet before the plains could be reached. The 
General, after consulting Admiral Saunders, resolved on a night-esca- 
lade of these now celebrated Heights of Abraham, at a point he thought 
cable. Could the idea possibly have suggested itself to his mind 

rom recollection of the success of a similar nocturnal ascent, in an- 
cient times, of the steep cliifs on which the Castle of Dumbarton stands, 





* Vide his own account of himself in leiter No. 12. 








as hold which he himself had held and carefully examined, while 
@ subaltern officer ? ; 

In order to mask this strategy, the Admiral sailed up the St. Law- 
rence a considerable distance, and lay at anchor, as if bent on some 
other ae a A party was sent by Montcalm to watch him. 
But suddenly, one dark night, the Admiral, swiftly, and in profound 
silence, glided down the rapid current, spreading out all his boats, filled 
with troops to be landed under the selected a Nothing could 
exceed the caution, promptitude, and skill with which this was effected. 
The boats were actually seen and challenged by the French sentinels 
along shore ; but, by the consummate address of an officer acquainted 
with Freneh usages, the sentries were deceived into the idea that these 
were boats with secret supplies for the garrison; and thus the whole 
were allowed to pass quietly and unmolested. The strength of the cur- 
rent and tide carried the boats a little way beyond the point Wolfe had 
intended ; but they were brought-to ata place where a narrow path- 
way, or track, led up, surmounted by a captain’s guard. The ie 
soldiers silently sprang on the slippery ledge at the bottom. Nota 
word or whisper escaped. All knew the value, at this critical moment, 
of caution; and none disregarded their favourite General’s previous 
earnest admonitions on this point. Among the very first to land was 
himself. All knew what they were to perform. The foremost to as- 
cend the dizzy heights was-a Highland regiment. Wolfe had often be- 
fore seen the daring of the kilted soldiers. Slinging their muskets 
across their backs, they ascended the cliffs with all the agility of cha- 
mois hunters, using their hands more than their feet ; grasping the pro- 
jecting wild bushes, and clambering up by the angles on the face of the 
rock, till they finally reached the summit, where they surprised the of- 
ficers in command of the French piquet, and a number of the soldiers ; 
the rest having fled in terror at the unexpected eee of Scotia’s 


lumed and stalwart sons. The alarm was quickly spread; but crowds 
of British soldiers, hastily making their way up the unguarded narrow 
in battle array, by 


—- before noticed, were instantly form y 
olfe, on the broad plateau, ready to act; and the key of the position 
was fairly gained. Several pieces of cannon, in charge of the French 
guard, had been seized, and some English guns were quickly slung by 
ropes, and hoisted up to the British position. By dawn of the memora- 
ble 18th of September, 1799, Wolfe’s forces stood ready for action on 
the Heights of Abraham. 

Montcalm was thunderstruck. He at first refused to believe that the 
hostile troops could be there ; but conyinced of the fatal reality, he now 
saw no alternative, with an English fleet threatening him on one side, 
and an army opposite his most vulnerable point on the other, than to 
leave his formidable position, and give battle on the plain. Issuing 
from the ramparts with the flower of his soldiers, and leaving his field- 
noe behind, Montcalm quickly advanced to meet Wolfe, lining the 

ushes, in front of his position, with picked marksmen, and crowds of 
Indians, endeavouring, at the same time, to turn the English flank. 
Heading his old French soldiers, Montcalm came on to a bayonet charge 
at double quick time ; but Wolfe, desiring his troops to remain firm, 
and reserve their fire till the enemy came to close quarters, placed him- 
self at the head of the English grenadiers, and, by voice and gesture, 
encouraged them to complete what had been so gloriously begun. By 
disease and other casualties, his whole effective force was now reduced 
to scarcely 6000 men, being less than one half of his opponents. 

The shock of the battlecame. The British poured in volley after 
volley, at short distance, with murderous effect. But still the conflict 
venaih Both fought desperately. Wolte stood conspicuous in the front 
ranks giving his orders, and encouraging his men, when a musket-ball 
hithim in the wrist. Wrapping his handkerchief round the wound, he 
continued his directions with perfect coolness. He ordered acharge, at 
the point of the bayonet, on the already wavering French columns, 
heading it in person, when he received another ball, in the upper part of 
the abdomen, as he cheered his soldiers on. Even this more serious 
wound did not for a moment deprive him of his calm self-possession, 
and he was gallantly leading the charge, when a third and fatal bullet, 
probably from the same rifle, struck him in the breast, and fell. It 
was with difficulty he allowed a party of his grieved soldiers to carry 
him tothe rear. The others, enraged at the fate of their beloved leader, 
sprang on the enemy, and carried everything before them. Wolfe was 
fast dying ; the crimson streams fiowed from the three severe wounds, 
yet his dimmed eye looked towards the battle, and his ear listened 
to the shouts of the combatants, the sharp roll of musketry, and the 
roar of cannon. Extended on the ground and surrounded by a 
group of hardy warriors, whose iron visages were relaxed with pro- 
found sorrow, and down whose weather-beaten cheeks the seldom- 
shed tears trickled, as they hung over him who was about toleave them 
for ever, he anxiously inquired the progress oftheengagement. An 
officer suddenly called out—‘‘ They run. See how they run !” 
Wolfe, who was in a half-fainting-fit, hearing the exulting shout, ea- 
gerly asked— Who run ?”’ It was answered—* The French ; they give 
way in all directions!” A gleam of satisfaction played for an instant 





order a monument to Wolfe’ memory in Westminster Abbey. 





on the dying General’s countenance, and he feebly exclaimed—‘* Then I 
die content.”’ His last words were an emphatic order for Webb’s re- 
giment to move down instantly to the St. Charles River, and secure the 
bridge there, to cut off the enemy’s retreat ; after uttering which he ex- 
sleall in the arms of Frazer, his favourite orderly soldier. The next 
officer incommand, Monckton, was dangerously wounded ; but the victory 
was most ably followed up and completed by Townshend, a talented and 
judicious young Brigadier. 

By a singular coincidence, the brave Montcalm also fell, mortally 
wounded. With his dying breath he addressed General Townshend, and 
recommended the French prisoners to “ that generous humanity by 
which the British nation has always been distinguished.” His second in 
command shared the same fate. 

The effects of this decisive victory were, the capitulation of Que- 
bec ; and, soon after, the whole of Canada was ceded to the British 
crown. 

When the news reached England, the national feeling was one of min- 
gled exultation and sorrow, at the brilliant results on the one hand, 
and the loss of the gallant Wolfe on the other. Pitt made a most elo- 
quent appeal to Parliament on the —. success of the campaign, 
and ple of the transcendent merits of the fallen General, in language 
which drew tears from all who heard him. He concluded with a motion 
that an address be presented to his Majesty, praying that he would 
This 
was unanimously agreed to ; andthat ancient edifice, the solemn depo- 
sitory of the undying names of the good and the great, had committed 
to its charge another marble memorial, recording the worth of him who 
fell in Britain’s cause, covered with glory, and whose name is embalmed 
in imperisable renown and a nations gratitude. 

Wolfe’s father, the brave old General, died only a few days before the 
arrival of the news ; and the mother of England’s young hero had to 
lament, atone and at the same time, in her old age, the double loss of 
her husband and their orly son. A beautiful cenotaph was erected to 
the conqueror of Quebec, in the ancient and picteresque church of 
ee town, where he had spent the happy days of his child- 

ood. 

A third monument has been erected on the Heights of Abraham, to 
the joint memories of Wolfe and Montcalm, the conqueror and the van- 
quished ; both the impersonation of military virtue and heroism ; and 
each distinguished by those amiable qualities which eminently fitted 
them,had they lived,to sheathe their swords in the close embrace of friend- 
ship. Finally, the subject of Wolfe's fall, on the crimsoned field has af- 
forded scope for the sculptor and the painter, more particularly to the 
to the fine genius of West, is his admirable picture of that never-to-be- 
forgotten military event.—Fama semper vivat. 





This rapid sketch of Wolfe’s career may enable the reader to peruse, 
with more interest and effect the little packet of his letters alluded to 
in the outset. These are twelve in number, and embrace the period be- 
tween 1749 and 1758, a space of nine years. The letters are written in 
a small and remarkably neat hand ; and the reader will, doubtless, ad- 
mire the fine sentiment and spirit which they contain, addressed as they 
were, toa bosom friend. The first was from Glasgow, or rather from 
his lodgings in the antique village of Camlashie, already referred 
to. 


faultless monsters (who could no more commit an impropriety than could 
one of those other waxen and whiskered works of art that flourish in 
hairdressers’ windows), a greater capacity for adoring an earthly god- 
dess than John , nor ® more total absence of the terrestrial 
quality of prudence in lavishing his admiration, nor a keener perception 
of a disappointment such as this late one of his. But I grieve to say 
that his mode of exhibiting his feelings was not at all what romance 
writers, down to these very practical days of ours, have prescribed ag 
proper for heroes in his situation. For he neither wandered away into 
sh woods, lost for days together to society and to himself, nor fell 
on his knees registering vows of any description whatsoever in heaven, 
nor shewed any other -'_= of — sent his reason to attend the 
obsequies of his perished hopes ; but behaved like an ordinary human 
being, only a little more subdued and gentle than was his wont. He 
conducted his arrangements with as much discretion as usual—which, 
after all, was nothing to boast of—set out on his journey in proper time, 
did not omit to pay for his railway ticket, put the change in his pocket, 
and got into the right carriage. ’ : 

Nevertheless it is not to be denied, that on finding himself alone and 
beginning to ruminate he gave vent to a few eccentricities, such as fre- 
quent interjections, some of them profane, and all incoherent at first, 
but towards the conclusion of the journey taking the form of blank verse ; 
also occasional violent stamps and reckless kickings, indicative of dis- 
regard for the furniture of the carriage he sat in, and frequent abrupt. 
and uncalled-for changes of position, shewing similar carelessness of his 
own head and limbs ; so that a timid old lady, beh ae cents to him) 
was his travelling companion for half-a-dozen miles, precipitately quitted 
the carriage on the first opportunity, imagining him to be not quite right 
in his mind. But on again min Hing with his fellow creatures he re- 
lapsed into the usages of every-day life, his Mtna wearing outwardly 
such a molehiil-like aspect that none with whom he camein contact 
suspected themselves to be in the neighbourhood of a volcano. 

e found his father as on a former occasion pacing the breakfast-room 
of the hotel. Since their last meeting both had been changed by con- 
tact with the outer world, but the process that was licking John into 
shape was flaying the poor Vicar. He received his son with al! his usual. 
affection,—perhaps more, but the old smile and the latent joyousness of 
tone were gone ; and as they gazed in each other’s faces John thought 
he looked harassed and careworn, while the Vicar, on the other hand, 
read in the countenance and manner of our ri ry lage we errant, an in- 
crease of self-reliance and manliness that told him he might shortly ex- 
pect rather to find in him support than to render it. 

« And what has brought you out of your nest again?” asked John, 
after the usual preliminary inquiries had satisfied him that the family 
were all well. 

‘* Business, John, business,” returned the Vicar, gravely. “After 
growing grey as a lingerer on the bank I have at length been persuaded 
to push my frail bark into the stream of the world. I who, God — 
me! stood so long gazing up into heaven, thinking not of the hopes an 
fears of those my brethren who struggle with the eddies and the storms, 
or, only thinking of them to hug myself in sheltered security, am now 
myself an anxious watcher of the waves and clouds, losing sight almost 
of the sky beyond in ~ eager earth-turned glance.” 

John was accustomed to his governor’s metaphorical style, which the 
old gentleman had probably picked up from a habit of sermonizing ; 
but he failed to guess the true state of the case, his thoughts turning 
rather towards fat livings, deaneries, and such-like preferments, as the 
probable causes of the Vicar’s perturbation. 

‘*What business is it?” said John, impatiently. ‘Come, sir, out 
with it.” A good deal of his filial reverence had silently evaporated 
of late. 

“None which you need be troubled with, my son,—none in which 
your advice could avail.” 

‘* Then what made you send for me in such a hurry?” inquired his 
descendant, in whom we must forgive a little irritation, remembering 
the struggle it had cost him to depart, and the attraction that still, in 
spite of untoward circumstances, lured his thoughts to his late neigh- 
bourho od. aR ves 

** To recruit my careworn spirit by mingling it with your young and 
buoyant one,” returned the Vicar ; ‘ to forget awhile in sharing your 
fresh feelings the bewildering and harassing ones that are always pres- 
sing on me. And I thought, my son——no, I never thought about it ; 
but I did not doubt that you, too, would be glad of a speedy meeting ; 
though it was, doubtless, selfish of me not to consider that I might be 
deranging your plans of amusement.” 

Notwithstanding John’s frequent.fits of absence and gloom, and his 
oceasionally irrelevant answers, yet the effort he made to be cheerful 
Was tolerably successful, and dissipated in great measure the cloudi- 
hess of the Vicar, who, nevertheless, could not help now and then re- 
verting to his cares. He had had, he said, several interviews with Mr. 
Keene concerning the matter he had come about, and was now anxious- 
ly awaiting the arrival in the town of his brother, of whose experience 











as a man of business he wished to avail himself. 

*« Richard is expected here to-day,” he said, ‘‘ to advocate, as I am 
informed, some philanthropic measure. Heaven grant that the philan- 
thropy he talks of may have in it no earthly leaven of selfishness, but 
from the slight attention I have paid to his proceedings and those of his 
associates I cannot but doubt and fear.” 

John, knowing nothing of the circumstances of the case, yet felt 
tolerably assured from what he knew of his uncle that he would be 
guilty of no absurd acts of self-sacrifice or barren beneyolenco. 

** Why are there so many people in the street?” asked John of the 
waiter. Groups of men were standing about talking together, and 
others walked to and fro between them ; but there was none of the ani- 
mation or holiday spirit that attends fairs, elections, and the like fes- 
tive gatherings. 

** Some of the ople have struck work, sir, and they’re going to have 
a procession to-day,” replied the waiter. 

** What is it about ? what do they want?” asked John. 

** Don’t know, really, sir, but I'll inquire,” returned the impertur- 
bable functionary, who would have troubled himself just as little if the 
island had been invaded, so long as none of the enemy quartered them- 
selves in the hotel. 

‘** Perhaps they may be persons come to attend the meeting at which 
Richard is to assist,” suggested the Vicar. 

But the dress and appearance of most of the groups showed them to 
be of a class that has too little leisure to attend meetings of that sort, 
whatever interest they might take in the subjects discussed there; and 
the waiter presently returned to say that.discontent had prevailed in 
the town for the last day or two, to such an extent that the yeomanry 
had been sent for and the troops ordered to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to turn out. Then John recollected what Eleanor had told him 
of the departure of her brother and the General to the scene of an ax- 
pected riot. 

While John and the Vicar went on talking the street went on filling. 
The groups swelled—the trampling increased—the intermittent hubbub. 
became continuous, and in the distance was heard a multitudinous hum 
and occasional shoutings. : 

‘« By Jove,” said John, presently, ‘‘ there will certainly be a row! 
these fellows mean mischief.” And, to judge from his tone and eager 
look, the prospect of the said row did not afford him particular dissat- 
isfaction. 

The Vicar rose from his chair and came to the window, A formida 
ble mob had assembled outside, and was clamouring, after the vague 
and desultory fashion of irregular popular assemblies, for some indefi 
nite requirements which it termed its ‘‘ rights,” but which did not seem 
likely to be granted immediately, as the spokesmen, who were very nu- 
merous, forgot to specify them. 

It was a new scene to the Vicar, who stood at the window with his 
hands clasped behind him and one foot wonderingly advanced. He was 
accustomed tu look down on a crowd of upturned faces, but the expres- 
sions of those he was familiar with, some eagerly drinking in his words, 
some calmly listening, and many peacefully slumbering, in nowise re- 
sembled the sea of flushed, open-mouthed, perspiring countenances be- 
low. You look not now, Mr Faunce, on benighted vassals, who, their 
spirits crushed by the remnants of feudalism, cling with servile delight 
to a rusty, ancestral creed ; who credit you when you preach obedience; 
who, basely neglecting their political privileges, trust for law and jus- 








We shall commence the publication of these letters next Saturday. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
Continued from the Albion of Dec. 15 
CHAP. XXXVIII. 


Poor Jack Faunce was certainly deeply in love, and of course felt as 
deeply the sudden blighting of his budding wishes. I will not concede 





to any hero of romance whatsoever, not even to one of Mr. Rabbit’s 


tice to those who are set in authority over them. You witness the ef- 
forts of an enlightened people, nerved by a consciousness of the power 
of self-government. 

The Vicar was in politics a mere boy—a suckling of fifty-five. He 
actually believed that mankind were and ought to be divided into two 
classes,—the governing, who were men of leisure and education; and 
the governed, who were not. Any one of the regenerate mechanics be- 
neath could have told him better. 

The proceedings in the street were such as are not uncommon in 
towns where the population chiefly consists of intelligent operatives. 
The mob was getting exceedingly noisy ; brickbats were hurled in vari- 
ous directions, and there was much crashing of glass. Peaceful pas- 
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ming unexpectedly on the scene, turned back or tock refuge 
5 8 ope; bolder el near to look on. Special constables and po- 
licemen occasionally ventured into the throng, from which they came 
out again with rent garments and their hats over their chins, warning 
spectacles to all other agents of monarchical tyranny. Mr. Namby, 
who had rushed into the next book-seller’s shop, and returning laden 
with cheap publications, had attempted to distribute the same, fared no 
better ; his features, glowing with benevolence, became invisible, and 
he was presently glad to get away the best way hecould. On the skirts 
i es hovered on horseback, some pale, fussy, 

of the assemblage magistrat : 
and bewildered, others resolute enough, but doubtful of their power to 
reserve order. Among them John recognized General Oldcastle, look- 
ing as usual good-naturedly fierce. A stone, thrown from the mob, 
had cut his forehead, from which blood trickled down his cheeks; but 
he seemed unconscious of the hurt, sitting calmly in his saddle as if he 
were on the edge of a fox-cover, and offering the mayor frequent pieces 
of advice, to which that ocgpen ye i a. Gas on a 
joint sense of personal danger and official responsibility) would not al- 
— < the scene for a minute, with a sad and anxious coun- 
tenance, the Vicar, turning to John, expressed his intention of addres- 
sing the Peon at least respect my cloth,” he said, in answer to John’s 
remonstrance, “ whether they listen or not;” and, throwing up the 
window, he held one hand uplifted to command attention, and com- 
menced his address; but before he had got further than “ Misguided 
men !” was discomfited by a dead kitten hurled at him with great effect. 
This specimen of popular rejoinder was followed by a shout of laugh- 
ter; the populace seeing that he was a clergyman, merely treated him 
with derision. John tried to pull aim away, reminding him that he 
was not in his pulpit; but the Vicar, saying that it was his duty as a 
minister to prevent outrage even at his own personal risk, renewed his 
attempts, and would probably have drawn upon himself some less play- 
ful tokens of the multitude’s displeasure, but for an incident that luck- 

ily withdrew their attention from him. 

A postchaise appeared trying to make its way to the hotel-door 
through the dense opposing mass of human beings. The person inside 
unreasonaly wishing to continue his journey without the permission of 
the friends of liberty, called loudly and impatiently to the postilion to 
drive on, ia complying with which order two patriots were knocked 
down by the horses; whereupon the sovereign people seeing itself de- 
fied by this obscure individual, tore open the chaise-door and plucked 
him out. Recovering his legs, he pushed back those who were near- 
est. 

“By Jove,” shouted John,**’tis my uncle!” and without another 
word, dashed down stairs and into the street. His onset was well timed; 
for Richard Faunce had been again borne to the ground, and his legs 
hvaing been seized by different parties, were dragged so wide apart that 
he seemed likely to be restored to his friends in two halves, when John 
dashed into the group around the failen man and delivered his one, two, 
with great effect prostrating a patriot at each blow. Here his success 
ended, for he was immediately knocked down himself by a cudgel which 
descended on his head with tremendous force, the wielder of it after- 
wards throwing himself upon him with such energy as promised to put 
an effectual period to John’s campaigns. At this juncture a party of 
soldiers of John’s own regiment, who had hitherto been kept out of 
sight till wanted, apecteel on the scene, and one of them beholding the 
plight of our hero, whom he recognized, and entertaining a prejudice 
against seeing his officer killed, struck his bayonet into the intelligent 
opeative who was knocking John on the head, for which he was aftewards 
found guilty of manslaughter by a coroner’s jury, at the instance of 
Mr. Lancet the coroner, a gentleman of popular and enlightened views. 

The tumult was tremendous. Trant, who had come up with the 
troops, had bestridden John’s body like an illustration o Froissart, 
while the Vicar, standing beside him, made an inaudible oration, the 
pantomimic effect of which was impaired by the unclerical appearance 
of his coat, which the waiter had converted into a round jacket by 
catching at the skirts in order to preveat him from precipitating him- 
selfon the mob. Just then a new and powerful ally appeared in the 
shape of Mr. Rush. Heaven knows where he came from, but he im- 
mediately commenced a remoastrance, a few words of which were heard 
at intervals ; such as ‘“‘ Mr. Richard Faunce—your patriotic represen- 
tative—people’s friend—earnest worker ; to which laudatory epithets 

many voices — and screamed their dissent, asking what Mr 
Faunce had done to deserve them, and asserting that he was not the 
people’s friend, but only his own. Mr. Namby, too, reappeared, and 
was heard to utter something about “ Peace—brethern—and arbitra- 
tion ;” but the audience, who had formerly often listened to his speech- 
es on these topics with entire approval, now reviled and derided him,| 


prepared to renew their attack Luckily, moreé efficient aid wesret 
and. Theo mayor had just fuinhed uke réaaing the Kiot Act, of which 
nobody had heard a word, not even himself; and General Oldeastle, 


riding forward, whispered to the officer in command, no other than our 
friend Captain Plodde. There was a momentary lull, during which the 
word to ** load,” rung sharply out. The men brought their pieces to 
be “* ready ;” and, from the grim expression with which some of them 

lanced from our hero as he was carried off the field, to his opponents, 
it was evident they did not intend to fire ineffectively. But the pa- 
triots did not wait the issue. Acquainted of old with the consequencés 
of a volley, these enlightened men began to waver before their enslaved 
opponents, the soldiery ; then another word of command was given, 
and the troops, shouldering their pieces, fell back, while, at a signal 
from General Oldcastle, a detachment of yeomanry (ever the ready 
agents to uphold the oppressive mandates of the law) came charging 
down the street, led by young Basnet. The sight of the trampling hor- 
ses and gleaming swords produced a more decisive effect than the less 
imposing but more deadly array of the infantry. With marvellous 
celerity the assemblage, perceiving the tyranny would yet hold up its 
head for a time, began to disperse, and in two minutes none remained 
except those who had been captured in the retreat 

John was carried into the hotel quite insensible. The single blow 

of a cudgel had made all the difference between the keen, aboundin 
spirit, struggling in the leash, and the loose dangling heap of arms ol 
legs borne up stairs by Trant and the Vicar. Following these came 
Mr. Richard Faunce, full of ire at the rude treatment he had sustained 
from his ungrateful clients, the many-headed, his previous acquain- 
tance with whom had been, for the most part, theoretical only. A 
great, blind, blundering potentate, is King Mob, alive only to his own 
vulgar wants, and often mistaking friends for foes; but only wait till 
his Majesty is educated, and when he knows his strength he will, of 
course, immediately become mild, tractable, and discerning. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


_ It was some time before the Vicar noticed the presence of his brother 
in the bedchamber to which John had been conveyed. All the world 
was suddenly compressed into the helpless form before him; the bruis- 
ed head, from which he tenderly sponged the clotted blood, was become 
his microcosm. 

_ Richard Faunce did not know that John’s injury had been received 
in his defence ; he had been too completely absorded in his own danger 
to notice the circumstance of his rescue. He now remained to learn 
his nephew’s fate; not from any particular interest he took in it, but 
in compliance with that powerful ruling principle, a sense of decency, 
to which even practical minds find it expedient to do homage, though 
they may no more believe in the realities of which it is the outward 
sign, than a Brahmin in the mysteries of Juggernaut. 

He stood near the bed glancing frequently at his watch, and shewin 
other symptoms of impatience. He knew time’s value well—the nal 
in his hour-glass was from Pactolus, and his minutes were often worth 
gues; as in the present instance, for he wished to transact a little 
heey: before attending the meeting. But it would clearly not be 
yor Si A reed »P room without greeting his brother, who had not as 

At length Richard Faunce became fid ; rer 

, 1 getty ; he had coughed several 
tine, Nae = Vicar heeded not, continuing to wipe his oars forehead, 

18 > n Aim, to press his hand softly. Then came the surgeon, in 
whose lone like face, as he set about opening a vein with no more 
ind “. be had been a bottle of port, the Vicar tried in vain to 
por Saas. og Pi Misen's touch of the steel John’s dormant faculties 
hat el PE flowed he opened his eyes and smiled feebly ; 

LZ +e ra dropped on his knees, his lips moving inaudibly 
—grealy exciting the wonder of Richard Faunce, who, strong in his 
bachelorhood, had never felt aternal weakness 
inkardeel whlch tie lente analy beater ; but it needed not the fatherly 
ed on the companion of his hevhes is son to assure him that he now look- 
elder brother, who had in those far days been the patient object of his 
sarcasms, the unconscious one of his secret respect ;—who, combining 
the butt with the monitor, shewed at once admiration for his shrewd- 


od—the simple, affectionate, unselfish | 


ness, and sorrow for his mode of exercising it. But he only remember- 
ed vividly one side of the Vicar’s character—the simplicity so easily 
abused, so indulgent to him who took advantage of it ; leaving the gen- 
erosity, opennesss, and warm affection, which equally characterised 
him, a little unthought of. Every year that had passed since they met 
had made Richard less capable of estimating his brother, had cast a 
deeper haze over the nemory of their companionship, had w their 
orupeiies wider apart. The current of the Vicar’s life Lad stolen 
shadily, clearly, reflecting on, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

It had o’ertaken in its pilgrimage, 
—it wag a river with all the characteristics ofa brook. Richard’s 
course had been busy, hurrying, pauseless ; and as he marked the har- 
rowin3 solicitude, the total absorption and forgetfulness of self, that 
marked the father’s gaze as it fastened on his son, a feeling of compla- 
cency stole over him at the thought that he had not allowed such dis- 
tracting ties to make him miss his destiny. 

But the Vicar was now desired to withdraw, for the fervour of his 
thanksgiving increased as John’s animation returned, and the patient 
was to be kept very quiet—a requisition that could scarcely be com- 
plied with it if his father established an oratory at his bed-side. Ac- 
cordingly, first pressing his hand, he went out, casting lingering | ones 
ces behind him till the door closed. On the landing-place a hand was 
laid on his arm. , , 

‘“« A sad agcident this, John,” said Richard, in the tone in which he 
was used to ¢ommisserate unlucky shareholders. 

The Vicar ed mechanically with a blank, unrecognizing counte- 
nance—his thoughts had not yet followed him from John’s bedside ; but 
presently as he collected them his face lit up. 

“Richard!” said he, “ Richard! Can you be Richard Faunce ?” 
And seizing both his brother’s hands, he stopped perusing his linea- 
ments rly and in silence, to which scrutiny the object of it did not 
submit with particularly good grace. n 

‘* Another fond memory is gone,” said the vicar at length, half-ab- 

sently ; “ another pleasant fiction ceased for ever by the visible reality. 
I have always continued to think of you, Richard, as I last saw you--a 
curly-headed, fresh-coloured boy, with hope in his eyc, boldness on his 
forehead. The image is broken now that I see you ; but time has changed 
us both, Richard. I rejoice to meet you again, though I cannot greet 
you with the cheerfulness that should attend the meeting of brothers 
so long parted.” ‘a 
Richard smiled in his usual indiffernt way. . 
‘* We are neither of us improved in appearance, I fancy,” said he ; 
‘ but I never indulge in useless recollections, and am therefore seldom 
disappointed, I am content to see people as they are without thinking of 
them as they have been.” 

“Tis strange that you and I, Richard, who were once scarce an 
hour in the day apart, should have been so long stranged ” Bow: 

« It seems a good while,” returned his brother. e was beginning 
to think this tiresome, and to meditate on how soon he might without 
impropriety terminate the interview. 

« You see me at a sad moment,” said the Viear, as they walked down 
stairs together ; “ but it is some comfort at least to know that John got 
his hurt, poor boy, in your defence.” . 

“ Did he though ?” said Richard quickly, stopping short as he spoke. 
‘‘ Why I thought that Rush had stopped the foolish fellows ? What part 
did you son take.” ba a : 
The Vicar described the scene, and in explaining the origin of John’s 
misfortune touched, though he did not lay bare, a soft spot in_his bro- 
ther’s otherwise steeled and impenetrable character. hat Tohn was 
his nephew was, as he once told him, an accident, and as such the sight 
of him pale and insensible had not particularly affected him; but now 
seen through the medium of a sense of obligation, it recurred to him in 
an entirely different light. Onthe impulse of the moment he turned, 
and set one foot on the stair behind him as if to seek again the room 
where John lay ; but recollecting himself, faced about again with a 
half-smile at his own unwonted emotion, and entered the breakfast- 
room with the Vicar, who went on expatiating on John’s zeal in his un- 
cle’s cause. 

‘« But bless me!” he said, interrupting himself, “‘ the thoughts of my 
poor boy have quite driven out of my head the business that brought 
me here. You know, Richard, that, though your elder, I alwa 8 look- 
ed up to you in worldly matters, and I have now ceme hither chiefly to 
get the benefit of your experience.” 





THE CORDELIER OF SISTERON. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, E8Q. 
(Coneluded \ 
Vv.—THE LOVERS. 

The stranger kept his word with Madeleine On the following even- 
ing, on her return from market, she met him at the entrance to the 
little village. She told him how grateful her father was for her pre- 
servation, and urged him to return to the cottage that he might hear 
from his own lips the expression of Gantelme’s gratitude ; but she was 
no more successful than on the previous night, and, ascribing his re- 
ewe to motives of delicacy, forbore to press the question. 

he current subject of discourse in the market-place of Sisteron that 
day had been an account given by the convent servant, Jerome, of how 
the good father had been attacked by robbers on the previous night, 
while crossing the mountain of the Moliard on his way home from per- 
forming a wa of charity in a distant village,and how, after being cruelly 
treated by them, he had only succeded in dragging himself to the convent 
door at an early hour that morning. Madeleine had heard all this, but, 
fearful of the consequences of making any accusation against a church- 
man, discreetly held her peace, though it was only by keeping a nee 
command over herself that she was able to refrain from declaring al 
she knew when her peasant companions expressed their horror at the 
wickedness of attacking so excellent a man. The reason which kept her 
silent abroad had operated in the same degree at home, and to her fath- 
er she only spoke of a fright she had experienced, from which she after- 
ward inferred that her rescue was from one of the same band of ruffians 
that had fallen in with Father Laloubiére. ; ; 
Of the events of the evening before the stranger said nothing, beyond 
a mere allusion to the general topic, which he admitted having also 
heard of, and the conversation soon took a different turn. He spoke 
little of himself or his pursuits, and Madeleine was unable to gather in 
what part of the country he resided ; but on all other subjects he was 
sufficiently communicative, and greatly interested his hearer; nor did 
they part without his having exacted a promise from her co meet again. 
He had reasons, he said, for not wishing to be abroad in the daytime, 
but Madeleine might safely trust in his word, that her confidence in 
him should not be abused, which, after the service he had rendered her, 
she felt no disposition to doubt. The truth is Madeleine felt already 
a great attraction towerds her unknown friend, and the scruples she 
might otherwise have allowed to weigh with her were silenced by a. 
newly-awakened feeling. : 

To pursue its course would only be to follow a well-known track : it 
led, as may readily be supposed, to a declaration of love on his part, and 
on hers to a timid but happy acceptance. . ‘ 

Yet there were many things which rendered this happiness less per- 
fect than it might have been. ; : pet 

In the first place, Madeleine knew nothing of her lover's condition or 
family ; all that he had told her was, that his name was Gabriel Tron- 
chet, that he was unmarried, and that there were clscumstances which 
rendered it unadvisable, if not impossible, to marry i that part of the 
country. There were obstacles at present in the way which time might 
remove, but what these were he did not reveal. His secret, whatever 
it was, seemed of no common importance, and its effect on his manner 
was often painfully visible to caveat who, while she fondly loved 
him, felt something of dread mingled with her love, and never ventured 
to question him on subjects which he had forbidden her to speak of. 
But for this she would have asked him why he had never crossed her 
father’s threshold, or made himself known to Antoine Gantelme, and 
why they had only met in the secluded valley of the Riou, with the 
stars for their sole witnesses ? All these questions Madeleine checked as 
often as they rose, though, in doing so, a consciousness of something 
wrong oppressed her; but her misgivings were of slight duration, 
while her love grew daily stronger. ‘ 

In the mean time what had become of Father Laloubiére ? 

Had the unexpected termination of the adventure In the gorge of the 
Pierre impie changed his intentions with regard to the beauty of Bon- 
ne Fontaine? Had he ceased to think of her as an object of puesuit? 
Had he secretly promised to amend his life, and confine himsolf hencefor- 
ward to the duties of his profession ? ‘ 

Not at all. Passion still burnt in his heart, and the fiercer for bei 
checked. He was perplexed in the course he meant to take, but resoly 








on following that only which promised him revenge. In the convent, 
also, the designs which occupied him after his recovery tended little to 
the glory of God. He still aimed at beco: sole master there, and 
every day brought with it an accession of meat towards Father Touche. 
The communication between these two, never frequent, became by de- 
awe less and less so, till at length it almost ceased altogether. ' But 

aloubiére did not on that account lose sight of his colleague, whom 
he was always seeking occasion to injure. He had latterly been infor- 
med by Jerome, the mere creature of his will, that Father Touche was 
in the habit of absenting himself every evening from the convent, wh‘- 
ther he never returned until a latehour. He accordingly set this man 
to watch the movements of his brother Cordelier, and it was not long 
before he obtained such information as roused not curiosity alone but 
emotions of a graver nature. A vague suspicion, which had more than 
once haunted his mind when the recollection of the events at the Pierre 
impie came back to his memory (and they were rarely absent from it,) 
that the tones of the voice which he had heard were not unfamiliar to 
him, grew rapidly now into a real belief, and he resolved to satisfy 
his doubts without delay. 

Alone, therefore, and armed with one of those knives which most Pro- 
vengals carried at the time when they went abroad, he followed Father 
Touche as he left the convent one night in November, about a month 
after the adventure in the glen. 

Although the night at first was dark, it was not sufficiently obscure 
to prevent Laloubiére from tracking his colleague’s footsteps, while at 
the same time he was himself concealed from one who had no suspicion 
of being dogged. Father Touche on leaving the convent, took the path 
that ran by the broad gravier of the river, and, passing beneath the 
walls of Sisteron, pursued his way as far as the Porte de la Saulnerie, 
where he crossed the high pointed bridge of one arch which there spans 
the Durance. He then followed the high road leading to Digne until 
he came to a narrow path which took its upward course along the flank 
of the Rocher de la Baume, in the direction of the mountain-village 
of Vilhose. Laloubiére kept him in view until he came to the gorge of 
Entrepierres, through which the Riou forces its foaming torrent, and 
there, the moon having risen in the mean while, perceived that he was 
joined by a female figure which rose from the foot of a Calvaire placed 
at the intersection of the cross-roads. Laloubiére was too far off to 
distinguish more of the female beyond the fact that she was tall and 
wore an ample cloak to protect her from the bise which came up the 
valley. He paused while a hurried greeting took place between the 
pair, who then slowly descended the course of the stream, to where a 
small ampitheatre af rock securely sheltered them. To follow them b 
the route which they had just taken would have exposed him to the 
observation, and as there was light enough now on the mountain side, 
cautiously > y along until he reached the ampitheatre, where, con- 
cealing himself behind a fallen rock, he was near enough not only to 
satisfy both eyes and ears, but even to touch the persons he was watch- 
ing, if he had but stretched out his arm. 

t was not long before he saw and heard enough, and more than 
enough, to satisfy him. The female was Madeleine Gap*elme, and Fa- 
ther Touche his rival in love as in ambition! There was no doubt 
now to whom the rescue was owing, whose hand had dealt the blow 
which robbed him of his prize ; and now he remembered, what he might 
well have recollected before, that Father Touche had relations at Ri- 
biers, whom he was in the habit of a In returning to the 
convent across the mountain he had accidentally been the saviour of 
Madeleine. What had since happened Laloubiére could only guess at ; 
but the present intimacy which he witnessed left little for conjecture. 
But how, he asked himself, did it chance that the virtuous maiden who 
had so indignantly rejected his own advances, chiefly, he imagined, on 
account of his being a churchman—how came it that she listened with 
no unwilling ear to one who was in precisely the same predicament ? 
Was the more comely favour of the younger Franciscan a reconcilement 
to sin? Was this the boasted purity of the Belle of Bonne Fontaine, the 

attern of village virtue? He did not know that Madeleine was herself 
eorant altogether of the position of her lover—that he wooed her 
under a fictitious name—that the care with which he avoided coming 
into contact with her father, and the reason why he met her only at 
this hour and in this remote valley, arose from the fear of its being dis- 
covered that he was one of the Cordeliers of Sisteron. 

The lovers limited their walk to the small space which formed the 
ampitheatre, sometimes stopping in one place for minutes together 
when the subject on which they spoke was more than usually animated, 
On one of these occasions they paused directly in front of where Lalou ' 
biére was @oncealed ; he had already caught snatches of their con- 
versation, but now became master of the whole argument. It had been 
evident to ete Father Touche was preferring some urgent request 














































































which Madeléine hesitated to grant. 
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* And how, Gabriel,” asked Madeleine, averting her head as she 
spoke,—** how and where is the i rite to be performed ?” 

Gabriel kept down a strong emotion as he answered. 

« There is,” he said, ‘ at Gap a priest who is devoted to me, and who 
will unite us in the dead of Might. I am able to procure horses, and a 
mountain ride of five hours will take us there. The next day will see 
us across the frontier, and once in Piedmont our journey to the Canton 
de Vaud will be safely accomplished.” 

But Madeleine still hesitated—still reverted to her first theme; and 
again her lover had recourse to the arguments he had already urged, 
with others apparently, which, now that they were again in motion, 
Laloubiére could not overhear. What they were seemed, however, at 
last to be successful, for again they embraced, and Gabriel’s lightes 
step and clearer accents showed that he had gained his point. They 
once more passed Laloubiére’s hiding-place as they directed their steps 
towards Entrepierres, and the Cordelier learnt that the evening of that 
day week had been fixed for Madeleine’s flight. When they left the 
amphitheatre he took no further heed of their movements, but remained 
fixed to the spot in deep meditation. After a long interval he came 
forth from the valley, and slowly returned to the convent. Whoever 
had geen him then would have read an unalterable purpose in the rigid 
compression of his lips and the vindictive expression of his gloomy 
eyes. 

s VI.—THE CORDELIER’S REVENGE. 

It has been shown that Father Laloubiére was not a man to content 
himself with a petty measure of revenge. It was in his power to baffle 
the whole of his rival’s project, by laying an information of Father 
Touche’s intentions before she vicar-general of the diocese, and then 

him in the act—a course which would have ensured the pun- 
ishment of perpetual imprisonment; or he might at once go to An- 
toine Gantelne, and tell the vigneron of the step meditated by his 
daughtcr. But these he deemed paltry expedients compared with what 
he had in view. Blood was in his thoughts. To remove Father Touche 
by a violent death, which should leave him free of all suspicion, and 
once more restore him the chance of regaining possession of Madeleine, 
was now his settled resolve. 

Of a close and mistrustful disposition, he would rather have been the 
sole agent of the deed, but there were reasons why he needed an assis- 
tant. He had long since sounded the depths of Jerome’s heart, and 
knew that it was not want of inclinatioa, but want of courage, which 
restrained him from the commission of crime. He was one who might 
easily be induced to follow, though he lacked the boldness to lead ; and 
with the prospect of gain, his covetous soul was at the command of the 
best bidder. Tro Jerome, therefore, Laloubiére revealed so much of 
his plan as suited his purpose. The rents of the convent had recently 
been paid, and these, together with what was previously in the treasu- 
ry-chest, amounted to a considerable sum. The chest was secured by 
he different locks, of which each of the fathers kept a key ; so that, 
to obtain access to it, it was necessary a general agreement to — it 
should exist. It was easy to obtain session of the key in Father 
Ferrier’s keeping, but not so that of which Father Touche had charge. 
Laloubiére, consequently, sought to prevail with Jerome, whose oppor- 
tunities were greater than his own, to steal the latter, promising him, 
as his reward, one-third of the contents of the chest. To this proposi- 
tion the fellow made no seruple, as he apprehended little risk in the 
act; but he hinted to Laloubiére his fear of the discovery of the rob- 
bery. There was a way, Laloubiére replied, to prevent all chance of 
py or If the convent were set on fire when the two other Corde- 
liers me to their beds, the building might be consumed with its 
inmates, it might be supposed that all had rished, and thus no clue 
to detection would remain. Laloubiére and Jerome might escape as 
soon as they had laid the train and secured the money; horses would 
be in readiness (he reckoned on those of which Father Touche had 

spoken), and by their means themselves and their plunder would be 

saved, It was a —— scheme, and as it involved no positive voie- 

de-fait, for which he would have wanted resolution, Jerome finally 
to aid in its accomplishment. ‘ 

As a preliminary step, and under the pretence that the wood for the 
Winter’s consumption could not be kept dry in the convent chantier; 
Jerome busied himself several days in storing up a large quantity 
faggots in the corridor where the three Cordeliers slept. They wou 
not only be better to burn, Jerome said, when questioned about it, but 
be much more conveniently placed for the use of the reverend fathers. 
Father Touche was indifferent on the subject, as he dreamt of winter- 
ing somewhere else; and Father Ferrier was glad of anything that 
promised increased comfort with less trouble. 


side; suddenly he remembered this, and tried with both hands on the 
handle, and with one foot pressed against the wall, till he bent himself 
almost double, to drag it open ;—it resisted all his efforts. He then 
ran to the window and threw open the casement; it was barred so nar- 
rowly that in vain he tried to force himself through to drop to the 
ground outside at the risk of breaking his neck. In his despair he 
shouted for help, but the dormitories of the convent, which stood alone 
in a vast enclosure, were so situated that they looked out only on the 

ravier that borders the Durance, whence no assistance could come. 
Presently he thought he heard a noise below; he listened; it was the 
clattering of horses’ feet. Laloubiére was galloping from the convent. 

Meantime the flames extended ; a thick smoke now filled the corridor 
and sought a vent through ovens cranny; the open window afforded a 
relief from the suffocating smell, and Jerome clung closely to the bars, 
but he felt it would not be long before the fire reached the Poom in 
which he was thus caged, like the Cordeliers in the adjcining dormito- 
ries. They, happy in their fate, were stupified with opium anc pre 
of their danger ; he, on the other hand, was not only conscio of his 

ril, but knew himself the guilty cause of it. With what anguish of 
heart, with what miserable protestations, he promised a life of repent- 
ance if spared. The echoes of his cries were the only answer to his in- 
sane supplication. 

The conflagration now raged; the old timbers of the corridor had 
caught; a broad furnace of flame swept it from one end to the other ; 
the doors peeled and crackled, the windows at each extremity were 
burst open, and, rushing high into the air, a pyramid of fire announc- 
ed to the startled citizens of Sisteron the devasta*ion that was at work 
in the convent of the Cordeliers. 

There were others besides the inhabitants of Sisteron who witnessed 
the scene from a distance. Two travellers on horseback, a man and a 
woman, were crossing the bridge of the Durance in the direction of the 
road to Gap at the moment the flames broke forth. The female reined 
her horse in, and uttered an exclamation of mingled fear and astonish- 
ment, but a brief and impetuous reply, rendered only in a hoarse whis- 
per, chided the delay ; they turned their horses’ heads to the north and 
were soon out of sight, while from the southern gates of the town the 
people flocked to render assistance. How little did one of those riders 
know who was her companion; how little did she dream that the man 
she loved was perishing in that terrible blaze! 

Yet such was his dreadful fate! Stupified by the drug he had swal- 
lowed, Father Touche was suffocated in his heavy sleep. His body was 
found on the stone floor of his dormitory calgined to a cinder, while, by 
one of those accidents which defy analysis, the fire spared the apart- 
ment in which Father Ferrier lay. Jerome too was saved, but by the 
aid of those from without, who planted ladders against the windows and 
broke away the bars which kept him prisoner. He was borne to the 
ground almost delirious with fear, and those who heard him utter de- 
nunciations on the head of Father Laloubiére at first ascribed what he 
said to the ravings of madness. But it soon became apparent that he 
was consistent in his accusations, and as he grew calmer he told his 
story with all the steadfastness of truth. Collateral circumstances 
came in aid; Laloubiére’s empty chamber, which was entered when the 
fire was quenched, and the open chest in the muniment-room, made it 
clear to the authorities that a great crime had been committed. 

The manner £ Lalowbiére’s escape was told by Jerome, though he 
could not explaia the disappearance of both the horses. He accounted 
for it, at last, by the fact that each was loaded with the stolen proper- 
ty. But the watchers on the citadel had, by the light of the conflagra- 
tion, noticed two mounted figures on the bridge at a most unusual hour, 
and the roused dwellers of the faubourg had heard the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs on the road to Gap. The key to the direction which La- 
loubiére had taken was now given—but who was his companion? A 
guide, probably, whom he had hired. At all events the truth would 
speedily be known, for a party of mounted gendarmerie was instant- 
y, sent off in hot haste to pursue the fugitives, and bring them back to 

isteron. 

A friar and a peasant-girl, but little used to riding, were not likely 
to outstrip the winds in their flight ; nor is it any wonder, therefore, 
that they had barely travelled three leagues before the gendarmes were 
close behind them. In spite of the circumstances, which counselled as 
little conversation as 
speech of her companion, and at the rare intervals at which he spoke ; 
but the deception, which was favoured by the darkness of the night, and 
the similarity of — and costume between Laloubiére and her 
lover, was not removed. Some notable occurrence was necessary to en- 
lighten her. 





The night which Laloubiére fixed upon for carrying out his plot was 
that upon for the flight of Madeleine te her lover, How to 
keep Father Touche from leaving the convent that evening was his 
chief difficulty. It was absurd to suppose, even if he went to his dor- 
mitory, that he would lie dow > biapti 
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i awake he would certainly escape. Asno 1 al means 
vaatiide to aid him, Laloubiére bethought himself of artificial ones. 
He was well known to the only pharmacien in Sisteron as an occasion- 
al purchaser of medicine for the ailments of Father Ferrier, who was 
too feeble to apply for them himself; and to him fe now went with a 
tale that the invalid could no longer sleep as he Ind pense yrange ay 
to do, and praying that a liquid opiate might be prepare i. ime, 
which Laloubiére would be careful to administer in the ap od do- 
ses. The apothecary, who had no misgivin of the uses to which it was 
to be applied, freely did as he was requested, and Laloubiéye was now 
armed with an instrument which placed the life of the mn he hated 
i r. 
rae inet nate he assumed a more friendly demeangr towards 
Father Touche; and the latter, unwilling to part in bittefness, even 
with such as he, relented somewhat from the austerity) which had 
for some time marked his intercourse with the eld-r far. They 
took their meals again in common, and with a erpter how of so- 
ciality. b 
anxiously expected, both by the murdger an one of his 
PR soap hdr aes yo the three Cordeliers sere seited at their 
evening meal, which they always ate at an early lyr. Wine was be- 
fore them, in separate bottles, and each had a mot for drinking free- 
ly. It need not be said that Laloubiére had druged the iquor of his 
two companions ; that of Father Ferrier slightly/s 4 littl} would suf- 
fice to stupify him, while in the bottle of Father, ouche he had poured 
the remainder of the narcotic mixture. It mig’ polson,or only stu- 
pify him, he cared not which ; the flames wouldfep the — in either 
case. Its effects were Seem visible on both. Kher Ferrer began to 
~—y- of drowsiness ; the stronger énstitution of the youn- 
ger man 8u vs~inst the violence of the /ose, but finally yielded, 
and, pleading fatigue (which he attributed J the excitement cf the 
day, nd thought would] yield to a brief igerval of repose), Father 
Toughe quitted the refect¢ry for his chamby. A fond of an hour 
wards, when Father Ferrier had been Jt up stairs by Jerome, La- 
to 8 ear was glued t the door of Toupe’s dormitory. He heard 
ves se ya oa is eyes gleamed ath exultation) From that 

never awake ! 
ut he was aot content with oral evide 
He therefore gently opened the 




















fy his eyes 
the apart- 
his grabat injll the help- 
a - a gga tie room. On 
} ise, prepared fg travelling. Ina half-opened 
He oor perceived a oft money kn&ted u fe tenvd ent macy 
possession of both, and then décended with Jerone to the mu- 

— room of the convent, where th treasure was kept. The chest 
hens opened, its contents abstracted api carried to the sta le, where the 
orses procured by Touche were stantin ready sadd] The money 


in the saddle- » the valise stra on, and then the 

Ist wicked not of these wicked men remained on +" be necomplished. 

» carrying @ lantern, led the way, closely’ follow. by Lalou- 

chee aw ‘ew near the pile of fi ts, when the Cofdelier, taking 
= ght from his _— s hand, desired him to go tg his dormitor 
paper to the flames. Some books were (there, he sai 

erome could easily find by feeling for them in a yarticular place; 

answer the purpose. The servant departéd. Laloubiére 

him till he entered the room, and then, with the speed of 

fo out ik ting fire to the pile, which needed only a candle beneath it 


lessness of medicated slee ; 
the floor was a small v ff oneney 










ze, stole noiselessly to his dormitory, and doubie-iock- 
4 he doo th the key which he had previously left ontaide. » 
q i WaA\his done that Jerome, who was busily searching for the 


ing some noise himself in the attempt to find them, ne- 

Ler seoy bes r close, nor was aware of the fact till he stumbled 
the kevy’2Y, Out: _ He tried to open it, but in vain ;—he called 

its bein shut yale to Laloubiére, thinking that an accident had caused 
the blag fag “sthe only reply he received was the loud crackle of 
as dashed ots'n the corridor. He threw the books upon the floor, 
at the dey with all his might, forgetting that it opened in- 


They had paused to breathe their steeds, after a sharp ascent, when 


vent ina passionate exclamation. 
‘* Malediction !” he cried; ‘les gueuxs somt + ~~ t-——wwwe. Bans 


He spurred his horse at a bank as he spoke, but the animal, unwilli 


Laloubiére was thrown heavily over thecrupper. Madeleine, frighten- 
ed at the accident which followed, dismounted hastily, and rushed to- 
wards the fallen man. But she had scarcely reached him before she 
found herself surrounded by gendarmes, the leader of whom called out 
loudly to surrender in the name of the king. Their surprise was great 





when they found a woman in company with the object of their pursuit; 
but it was nothing compared to hers when she discovered by their excla- 
mations that her fellow fugitive was the Cordelier Laloubiére. 

The villain was only stunned by the fall, and his first effort, when re- 
stored to consciousness, was to attempt to fly; 
two gendarmes held him as if in a vice, and prevented his stirring. He 
fiercely interrogated them as to the cause of his detention. 

“Of what am I accused?” he demanded, “that you dare to lay vio- 
lent hands on a brother of the holy order of St. Francis ?” 

“Of robbery, of incendiarism, and of murder,” was the stern reply 
of tho leader of the gendarmes. 

** Add also,” said another of the party, who hed charge of Madeleine, 
‘of violating his religious yow.” 


comment. 

Laloubiére remained silent under these accusations, but Madeleine, 
recovered in some degree from her astonishment, exclaimed,— 

‘Gentlemen, I take Heaven to witness I am guiltless of all com- 
plicity in the crimes of this monster. I knew not till now who was my 
companion.” 

‘A likely thing,” said the brigadier, “a woman travels at night with 
a fugitive from justice, equipped like him for flight, and yet knows no- 
thing at all about him!” 

Madeleine wrung her hands and wept in bitterness of spirit. 

“Tam rightly served,” she murmured, “for abandoning my father. 
But to be thought the accomplice of a robber, a murderer—it is too 
horrible! Gracious God! how has all this happened? What can have 
befallen Gabriel ?—how came this wretch to be his substitute?” Then, 
pointing to Laloubiére, she said to the brigadier, ‘* This man can, if he 
will, prove my entire innocence.” 

** A la bonne heure,” replied the officer ; « but it must be in a court of 
justice. We can’t take depositions on the high road at midnight.” 

The party now moved towards Sisteron, a gendarme riding on each 
side of the prisoners. Madeleine abandoned herself to despair at the 
shame which she feared awaited her. Her maiden fame for ever blight- 
ed, her neg'ect of filial duty exposed, her seeming association with the 
guilty friar— all these things weighed upon her brain, and stung her al- 
most to madness. Laloubisre gave no outward demonstration of his 
thoughts, but revecren an inflexible silence, until the party came close 
to the town, when he desired to speak to the brigadier. 

** You have accused me,” he said, “ of murder. 
I am supposed to be guilty ?” 

** Of that of Father Touche, one of your brother Cordeliers,” 
the gendarme. “‘ The servant Jerome has 
him with laudanum, and afterwards fired the convent, hoping to burn 
all within it. But le bon Dieu has permitted that only one should per- 
ish. Father Touche is the sole victim.” 

** Father Touche then is dead ?” cried Laloubiére, in a tone of exul- 
tation. “‘ Say that again.” 

** Why should I repeat a fact only too certain ? 
—murdered by your contrivance.” 

“* You hear that, Madeline,” said Laloubiére, turning to the unfortu- 
nate girl. 

* Ido,” she replied ; ‘* and grieve to think any man should die in 
such a manner, though I know nothing of him.” 

“* Indeed !” said Laloubiére significantly. « Did you ever know any | 
one.of the name of Gabriel ?”’ 


_““ Gabriel !” she almost shrieked ; 
him ?” 


Of whose death am 


replied 
confessed that you drugged 


He is dead, I tell you 


“‘ what of him ?—can you speak of 


” 





“Enough for your purpose,” answered the Cordelier, with cold ma- 


ssible, Madeleine felt surprised at the brevity of 


Laloubiére turned his head and listened. He heard the measured yet 
rapid tread of trained horsemen, and the violence of his nature found 


to leave the high road to which it had been bred, refused to take it, and 


but the strong grasp of 


‘Il y a bien assez pour le faire pendre,” observed a third, by way of 


lignity. ‘* Listen, Madeleine; Gabriel and Father Touche were the 
same person !” 
Madeleine gazed fixedly on the speaker for one long moment, and then 
her agony burst forth in a wild cry. The dreadful secret was now re- 
anny iter lover was the murdered Cordelier There was no hope left 
on this side the grave. 
The party had just reached a rocky height bordering the Durance, 
where are still to be seen the remains of an ancient bridge, carried away 
some centuries ago by the fury of the swollen river, which, confined in 
its bed at this spot, rages below at a distance of upwards of a hundred 
feet of sheer precipitous descent. The gorge is known throughout the 
country by the name of the Puits d’ Enfer. : 
Madeline’s cry startled the horse of the | mages who rode beside 
her nearest the precipice. The rider reined him up, in momentary fear 
lest he should swerve. That instant decided Madeleine's fate. Support- 
ing herself on the flat board which had rudely served for a stirrup, she 
rose from her seat, and, extending her arms towards heaven, while on 
the night-air floated the words “« Adieu ! mon pére !” she plunged over 
the parapet, and before the party could leap from their horses to gaze 
after her, her mangled body was swept away by the rushing waters of 
the Durance ! 


Antoine Gantelme did not long survive his daughter ; but he died in 
the firm belief of her innocence : a belief in which there were very few 
to share ; for people love rather to cherish the memory of a great crime 
than suffer charity to efface it. 

Laloubiére was tried and convicted on the evidence of Jerome. He was 
sentenced to death, but mysteriously disappeared from prison before 
the day appointed for his execution. It was whispered through the 
country that the authorities had connived at his escape, at the instance 
of the vicar-general of the diocese, who sought to avoid so grea a scan- 
dal on the church as the capital punishment of a Franciscan friar. 

This was partly true. Laloubiére was saved from death to be trans- 
ferred to a convent of his order at Coni, in Piedmont, where he suffer- 
ed imprisonment for more than twenty years. That dreary interval, 
however, awoke in him no repentance ; the wickedness of his heart was 
unchanged. . 

The French revolution, which swept away so many monastic estab- 
lishments, even beyond the territory of France, released Laloubiére, 
then a man of sixty years of age, and cast him again upon the world. 
He found his way to Lyons, became affiliated with the most violent of 
the revolutionary clubs, was afterwards a terrorist of the most sangui- 
nary hue in Paris, and finally met his well-deserved fate on the Place 
de la Gréve. igh 

The bloody knife of justice never severed the head of a viler criminal 
than that of the Cordelier of Sisteron. 


—@——— 


THE LIVERPOOL OBSERVATORY. 


It was upon a May morning in the present year (1849), when the 
sun was shedding upon the ground his cheering rays, and the dews of 
night were dissolving into an unseen, though material existence, that 
we left the verdant fields and richly-wooded hedgerows of our English 
home to pay a visit to the modern Tyre-- 


‘‘ Nos patric fines et dulcia linquimus arva.” 


Our business required that we should spend a week in that bustling 
town. The first thing we did, and we recommend it to all who visit 
towns of such gigantic size, was to acquire the geographical relations of 
the place, and the bearings of the leading streets, leaving the minor 
ones imperceptibly to root themselves in the memory. We mingled 
with the rich and the gay in fashionable resorts, and we dived into the 
squalid abodes of poverty, wretchedness, and wickedness. We trod the 
miles of docks, and surveyed with no little interest those ships which, 
ere long, would be careering on the waves: now were they gathered to- 
gether, and closely packed; then would they be widely separated, as 
they scattered themselves over the ocean world. its 

It was at the southern end of a fine parade that we found the building 
which we now purpose to describe. Upon the pier-head, between the 
Waterloo and Prince’s Docks, occupying a place which commands a full 
view of the river, the Liverpool Observatory is erected. This is a no- 
ble building of new red sandstone, worthy the corporation of the second 
seaport in the empire. We had heard of its superb equatorial, recently 
constructed, and we panted for the enjoyment of beholding it: we had 
been told that the observer was “‘no ordinary man”—one of those 
hard working men of science rarely met with—and we lon 
to make his acquaintance. Provided with an introduction, with 
which a member of the council had kindly presented us, we found 
ready access, and the astronomer led us through the building. 

‘Phe first apartment into which we were shown was the chronometer- 


rooms and there convemiently arranged, was a large number of those 
time-keepers, the regulation of wnich forms one of the most onerous and 
important duties of the director of the Observatory, and for which the 


building was chiefly constructed. Since our visit, we have learnt that 
a searching examination is now being made, by the comparison of chro- 
nometers brought from America by the mail steamers, with the view of 
determining, with the greatest possible exactness, the longitude of cer- 
tain parts of the United States. In this apartment there is a good 
astronomical clock, and a hot-air case, for exposing chronometers to 
the various temperatures of our globe, and ascertaining thereby their 
corrections on that account. In this room there are also contained a 
remarkably fine standard barometer, and a Rutherford’s register ther- 
mometer. 

In the adjoining roa g which is the transit-room, there is a fine 
telescope by Troughton and Simms, five feet focal length, and four 
inches aperture, with the other means required for making meridian 
observations. When the last report was printed (a few months ago), 
the director of the Observatory mentioned that the astronomical clock 
had been checked 965 times in a period of five years, or once in about 
every forty-six hours, by this transit instruament—no small testimony 
to the zeal of Mr. Hartnup. In connection with these meridional obser- 
vations, Greenwich time is published to the shipping by means of a 
ball somewhat similar to that used at the Royal Observatory on the 
Thames. 

The rest of the meteorological instruments are contained in the tran- 
sit-room, conveniently placed for observation, and carefully protected, 
by their position and latticework, from those external influences which 
might tend to produce erroneous results. The indications of moisture 
in the atmosphere are taken by the —— dry and wet-bulb hygrome- 
ter. These, with the amount of rain which has fallen in a given time, 
the direction and force of the wind, the character of clouds floating in 
the air, and all other meteorological observations, are recorded daily at 
two o’clock, Gottingen mean solar time—* one of the hours fixed upon 
for recording such observations in all public meteorological and mag- 
netic observatories.” These, after reduction, are forwarded to the Re- 
gistrar-General ; and the astronomical observations to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 

We now arrived at the great room under the revolving dome, where 
the equatorial telescope is fixed. This superb instrument is one twelve 
feet focal length, and eight and-a-half inches aperture. The object- 
glass is by Merz of Munich, a celebrated maker ; and the graduated 
circles are four feet in diameter. The micrometers, graduations, and 
the more delicate mountings, are by Troughton and Simms, the famous 
opticians in London; and the heavy parts of the mounting are by 
Maudesley and Field, engineers. The clockwork, which communicates 
a constant and regular hourly motion to this ponderous instrument, is 
moved by hydraulic power—one of the most interesting features in the 
mounting of this telescope. The whole instrument, which cost, we be- 
lieve, somewhere about two thousand pounds, was constructed under 
the direction of the astronomer-royal ; and by the me i combination 
of the skill of the astronomical instrument maker and the engineer, a 
telescope has been produced which, in the words of Mr. Hartnup, it is 
“no exaggeration to say, is not to be equalled in the whole world for 
strength and firmness,” two of the most essential requirements in 
equatorials. 

With such a noble instrumeiit, the observer is unweariedly turning 
it to good account—not as a sky-sweeper, but for the means of perfect- 
ing the measurements of the observed and theoretical positions of the 
stars; and we scarcely know a more laborious occupation, particularly 
as the observations are all reduced or freed from errors arising from 
circumstances over which we have no control. The result has hitherto 
been most satisfactory, as regards establishing for the instrument ex- 
treme accuracy, even in very oblique positions ; and these are such as 
try an equatorial. Delicate observations were made upon Encke’s and 
Petersen’s two comets ; and in viewing two which were recently visi- 
ble—one in the constellation Bootes, the other in Crater—such was 
their exact resemblance to one another, that it was impossible to distin- 
guish them in the field of the telescope except by their position. The 
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Observatory contains, besides, a computing-room, and apartments for 
the director’s residence. i 

We left, delighted and instructed. Liverpool possesses a telescope of 
which she may be proud ; and she has been most fortunate in securing 
the services of a director so able and indefatigable. Cor ling as 
her position is through the extent of her commerce, she is destined to 
occupy no mean place in the world of science. The observatory de- 
scribed is the property of the corporation; but it is not the only one 
which opens its windows in the dead of night to the contemplation of 
those glorious bodies which bespangle the azure vault. Separated from 


; h of the town is another observatory, the private pro- 
a ” — fm Esq. “Through the me ingenuity 
and scientific knowledge of this gentleman, he is ed of a reflec- 


i magnitude ; and already has he raised for himself 
a a gy = = e discovery of a satellite of Neptune, and 
another attendant upon Saturn.—Chambers. 


el 


A VISIT TO THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 
( Concluded.) 


The monk a | now concluded his office of cicerone, glided away 
like a ghost to his lonely cell, ering us to our thoughts and devices 
until 6 o’clock, when we were promi dinner. We occupied the hou rs 
in making a sketch of the front of the convent ; an excellent bird’s- 
eye view of the entire buildings, with the surrounding wall, which 
girdles them fortress fashion, is attained from a small pavilion perch- 
ed eyrie-like in the forest, at a considerable elevation : but this is no 
view for the artist’s purpose. From hence the Grand Som, the high- 
est peak of the throng that rise above the Chartreuse, is seen to great 
advantage. On its summit a crucifix eighteen feet high has been 
placed, but so great is the elevation of the Grand Som, that the symbol 
of religion is hardly discernible from the Chartreuse by the unassisted 
eye. A vast panorama of alpine peaks, including the monarch Mont 
Blanc, may be seen from the Grand Som ; but the ascent is tedious and 
difficult, and the days rare in which mists and vapours do not shroud 
these mountains of the Grande Chartreuse. 

Our dinner was a very meagre affair; thin watery soup, potatoes, 
omelets, and herbs, forming the component pare. We had no reason 
to expect better fare, nor, indeed, did we ; but unfortunately our ap- 
petites had rebelled, refusing to be kept under mental subjection, and 
visions of smoking platters of beef very unromantically came across 
us in triumphant contrast with the shadowy and unsatisfactory repast 
set before us. However, two, or it may have been three, glasses of the 
delicious Chartreuse, administered as a chasse-diner, worked wondrous- 
ly, and forming a semicircle round the enormous fireplace, whose hearth 
was now blazing with the aromatic pine, we began to think that we had 
not dined so badly after all. Having read in one of Gray’s letters, in 
which he gives a very brief account of his visit to the Grand Char- 
treuse in 1791, that an album was then in existence containing various 
effusions, in all languages, of prose and poetry, by different travellers, 


the perusal of which amused the evening hours, we asked the hand- | 


some monk who waited on us if such a book existed. He answered that 
the album, consisting of four volumes, had been destroyed at the Revo- 
lution of 1792. 

This was a great disappointment, for the reader who has spent a night 
at the Great. St. Rornate will remember how interesting the numerous 
ae in that convent are, and how well they serve to while away an 

nour. 

We ventured to observe to the monk that it would be well to open 
another album, instancing that at the St. Bernard, but the proposal 
found no favour in his sight.t The present race of monks seem to be 
much stricter than their predecessors in Gray’s time. Then the Grand 
Prieur, or Révérend Pére, as he is now styled, conversed with the visi- 
tors, now he is never seen by them; and how studiously all intercourse 
with the world is shunned the following anecdote attests. At our last 
vist to the St. Bernard, whose monastery, though set in eternal ice and 
snow, is a house of gaiety and pleasure compared with the Grande Char- 
treuse, the head, Chanvim, obligingly gave us his autograph on a blank 
leaf attached to our guide-book. This volume was now our compa- 
nion, and we asked our monk in waiting to request the Révérend Pere 
to place his autograph under that of the St. Bernard monk. He 
thought that the Révérend Pére could not object, so he carried the 
book to him; but he knew not his man: Dom Jean Baptiste, alias Ca- 
simir Montesi,* the head of the Carthusians, refused to write bism ame 
giving for reason that such an act would bring him into coftact with 
the world, which was entirely antagonistic to his religion! 

As no album was forthcoming, our party, numbering besides our- 
selves some fifteen Frenchmen, commenced a conversation which turned 
principally on Carthusian religion and its philosophy ; butour talk did 
not extend far into the night, and ere the clock struck nine one after 
another they had departed to their cells tired and sleepy, and we were 
left alone in the vast hall. 

And there, before the huge cavernous fireplace, in which the pine 
logs were blazing fierce and bright, we sat in a musing mood. Our ob- 
ject in sitting 4 3 was to attend the midnight church service, and whilst 
waiting for the bell to summon us, out of some musty black-letter tomes 
with which the monk fayoured us we thus fashioned the history of the 
Grande Chartreuse. 

St. Bruno, the founder of the Carthusian order, was born at Cologne 
in 1030. His family was noble, and of very ancient descent. He was 
educated for the church, and early acquired great celebrity for his pro- 
found learning and deep piety. The chapter of Rheims wished to cre- 
ate him archbishop, but he declined, choosing a more retired life, which 
he was enabled to lead as professor of theology in the University of 
Paris. Whilst in that city it is traditionally reported that he attend- 
ed the obsequies of his deceased friend and companion, Raymond, canon 
of Paris, who had to all appearance led a devout and exemplary life, 
and that just as the priests who were chanting the office for the dead 
arrived at that part where the words Responde mihi occur, the corpse 
burst its grave-clothes, and rising on the bier exclaimed three several 
times,—*‘ I have been arraigned at the bar of God’s justice: my final 
sentence is past, and I am condemned by the just judgment of God to 
eternal damnation.” 

This awful spectacle had such an effect on Bruno, that he, with six 
other spectators of the scene, resolved to retire from the world, arguing 
that if a man so eminent for piety as the deceased Raymond was yet 
found unworthy of salvation, they could have no hope unless every 
hour was spent in prayer and severance from the world and its frivoli- 
ties. So they resolved to seek some desert place, and there pray and 
fast out their lives. This story, much as it is needed to account for the 
preaeedings of Bruno and his companions, is repudiated as an idle fa- 

le by contemporary theological writers, and was erased from the Ro- 
mish breviary by authority of Pope Urban VIII. Pure love of asceti- 
cism is represented by these authorities as having instigated Bruno and 
his friends to retire from the world. Be this as it may, the party cer- 
tainly left Paris, and journeyed tu Grenoble. There they saw Hugues, 
bishop of that city, and were conducted by him to a savage wilderness 
most difficult of access, surrounded by vast mountains ont gloomy for- 
ests. This was in exact accordance with their desires, and here the 
resolved to live. They built a small oratory with rude cells in which 
to reside, and supported existence by herbs gathered in the neighbour- 
ing forests. The site of this first settlement, which is about two miles 
higher in the mountains than the present convent, was called Cartuse, 
from a hamlet of that name at some distance, whence sprang Char- 
treuse, which grew into the designation of the order, as the order of 
Carmelites derives its title from Mount Carmel. 

wt aw ap lovers of mystical and typical forms, lay great stress on 
po a of seven hermits. They declare that, on the eve of their 
lin pry promage Rewer Hugues dreamt that he saw seven stars ful- 
th 4 oe a which afterwards climbed over divers mountains, and 
cuenta aN ill in a certain horrid and obscure place ; and they ob- 
Saas ean nn gf are the seven angels with the seven trumpets, to de- 
eimai estruction to the sinful world ; the seven steps that 

un in Ezekiel’s vision ; the seven candlesticks to enlighten the 

wabe ; and the eyes of the Lamb.” 

suhine wage aan the desert increased—not by the original pilgrims 
isan: sive beaten = Wives,for woman was from the first forbidden 
-wrvane | nee others willing and desirous to forsake the world 
= cae ie “we Commodious place of worship was built, a portion of 
pone om " ae ane turned into gardens and meadows, and, lastly, a 

h nas ~~ on “6 — of the present edifice was erected. But these 
changes brought about no alteration in the domestic economy of the Car- 








* In our rough notes, written on the spot i i i 
: A ’ fi orm 
being derived from one of the Carthusians.” i waptrvearh rege eve itt tied 
siotially degroded than — ie br each and folly of travellers, who have occa- 
mselves by scri : i 
puality shows tothem.’-- fd. ib. ing unseemly jokes in return forthe hos- 


t All the monks assume a religious name on becoming Carthusians. 


thusians. Clad in hair shirts and a white woollen robe, with shaven 
head and bare feet, they spent their lives in separate cells, rigidly ab- 
staining from all kinds of meat, and eating only herbs. Fifty years after 
their establishment as a religious order, Peter the Venerable writes of 
them,—« They are the pone of all monks—the sight of their atten- 
uated bodies and faces alone is frightful. There garments are rough 
hair, their food bitter herbs eaten once daily, their occupation prayer 
copying manuscripts.” 

The invention of printing must have been a severe blow to the Car- 
thusians, as it deprived them of their chief occupation. Enjoined to 
strict silence, the tedium of their lonely hours, doubtless, was greatly 
relieved by copying and illuminating missals.' In the scriptorium they 
produced many of those exquisite works which are amongst the chief or- 
naments in the large continental libraries. Wom Guigues was the first 
to reduce their rules to writing ; they may be summed up in a few lines : 
—To pray constantly in their cells, to fast often, to keep numerous and 
long night watches, to attend with great punctuality and unerring re- 

larity the offices in the church, and to abstain from conversation. 

ilence has always been a distinguishing feature of the Carthusian 
order. Montesquieu, who was no lover of monasteries or monks, declares 
in his works that the Carthusians are so silent that they must have 
submitted to the operation of having their tongues excised. 

The rules for novices are even stricter. Mabillon, in his eta 
Sanctorum, dwells long and strongly on the duties of these men before 
they are suffered to enter the Carthusian community ; and Dom Jan- 
celinus grayely tells of a novice, who, probably because his strength 
failed in the hard hour of trial, had neglected performing some of the 
severe duties imposed on him by the rules ; his short-comings were dis- 
covered by theimage of the Virgin turning her back on him when in- 
voking her protection. These are the words : — ‘‘ Imago ipsa visibiliter 
se regyrans, suum conspicienti novitio dorsum vertit.”” The poor wretch 
was scourged and driven forth upon the world. 

But with all this strictness it is remarkable that, excepting in minor 
points, the leading rules for the governance of the Carthusians were so 
admirably framed that they have never required alteration. By them 
are the Carthusians now governed ; and Voltaire, cynical as he is, ad- 
inits that theirs was the only ancient order which never wanted reform, 
and tnat they knew no sovereigns except the prayers into which they 
had inserted their names. It is remarkable that Bruno should have 
ended his days far from the chosen scene of his retirement. In 1089 he 
was persuaded to go to Rome by Pope Urban VIII. for the pee < 
giving his holiness the benefit of his counsels in matters of church dis- 
cipline, but soon becoming disgusted with the dissipations of the pon- 
tifical court he obtained permission to go to Calabria, where, in the sol- 
itudes of Della Torre, he founded a second Chartreuse, which he gov- 
erned with the same integrity and piety as he had done the original 
foundation. There, surrounded by his disciples, he died on the 6th Oc- 
tober, 1101. Gregory XV. ordered solemn masses to be said in every 
chureh for the repose of his soul, and incribed his name in the catalogue 
of saints. 

Unlike many other establishments which, deprived of their acting 
and efficacious head, the Chartreuse increased in celebrity. Num- 
bers of pious men hastened to join the order, and rich men endowed it 
with their possessions. As years rolled by, the accommodation for the 
Carthusians was periodically increased, Centuries i and we find 
no relaxation in the original discipiine ; it rather . more strin- 
gent. The bones of the ancient Carthusians, says Innocent le 
Masson, in his Disciplina Ordinis Cartusiensis, written im 1697, were 
the bones of well-formed men ; ours are not larger than thogeof youths. 
Men full of pity and compassion prayed the Pope to order the monks 
to relax their severity in respect of diet. Hearing which the Carthus- 
ians straightway produced some of their brethren, of seventy and 
eighty years old, as convincing testimony that their mode of life¢ould 
not be very fatal to longevity. ‘‘ We have abstained so long from meat,” 
they said, ‘ that we could not now eat it with impunity.” In one point, 
however, they gave way. It was the custom for each monk to be copi- 
ously bled five times each year ; one of these operations was discontinu- 
ed, thus reducing the bleedings to four yearly. ; 

In the course of time a magnificent monastery was founded, which 
became the head of 272 Carthusian establishments in various parts of 

jurope.* Four of these were devoted to women ; and it is recorded, 
that out of consideration to the sex the rules enjoining silence were 
considerably relaxed in three. 

The Grande Chartreuse was now at the zenith ofits power and fame. 
Though Sroauently destroyed by fire, which, from the roof being of 
wood, spread from building to building with unextinguishable rapidity, 
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monks may not even now cherish, 
a fire within them which burns, if it 





But who shall say that some of the 
in defiance of all good resolutions, 


does not consume ? May not the hopelessness of @ deep-rooted attach- 


ment, or the agony of an eternal severance from the one loved object, 
be at the root of that seclusion from the world which seems to have its 
source in devotion ? Who can say that such spirits may not haunt the 
lonely cells of the lonely Carthusians ?— 
For there are spirits of the air, 
And genii of the evening breeze . 
And gentle ghosts, with eyes as fair 
As star-beams among twilight trees. 

And that, in the words of Eloisa to Abelard, the poor wretch may 
not despairingly cry to the haunting vision ?>— 

Oh, fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole ? 
Rise, Alps, between us, aud whole oceans roll ; 
Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me. 
Nor share one pang of all I feel for thee. 

But, hark ! the deep-toned bell startles the midnight echoes. It calls 
the monks to their devotions. Lamp in hand we passed along the dark, 
cold corridors, and, pushing open a door, entered a gallery command- 
ing the church. Forty monks, the number at present in the convent, 
were already in their stalls, each with a lantern before him, the light 
of which fell on their missals, and dimly illumined the building. They 
were chanting the Psalms ; a long, lugubrious chant, rarely interrupt- 
ed, which the most rigid Genevese Calvinist could not have feund fault 
with and condemned as “ lust of the ap senna We caught the 
verse, ** Bonum mihi quia humiliasti me ut discam justificationes tuas ;” 
words most appropriate to the Carthusians. 

During some parts of the service the monks threw back their cowls 
and knelt. Then the light from the lanterns fell full on their faces, 
pale and sad, impressed with deep, dark lines of grief and melancholy. 
Gazing on them, we felt that the sun of their life had set for ever ; 
that, in the words of Virgil,— 

Nec morti esse locum ; 
and that existence was but 

A heavy chain, 
Lengthening behind, with many a link of pain. 

Disappointed ambition seemed written on many of their features. And 
contemplating the scene, we thought of Bacon’s words, that «‘ ambitious 
men often become melancholy, and voluptuous men turn monks ;” and 
half-wondered whether they would apply to the kneeling forms before 
us. 

We turned from the melancholy scene, and sought our humble cell. 
Reasonable beings, we argued, surely cannot imagine that heaven can 
be won only by such a course of life as that preseribed by Carthusian 
laws, which not fons ently drives Reason from her seat? The 
monks sometimes go mad. Long after we had lain down, the chantin 
was borne with the sighs of the night wind through the corridors ;/an 
it was still in our ears when we passed from the Grande Chartreuse 
into the land of dreams. 

On awaking in the morning we were sensibly reminded of our el- 
evated position for it was very cold; not, however, so cold as to freeze 
the water in the ewer, as is not unfrequently the case at the St Ber- 
nard. The monks were again chanting. Had they passed the entire 
night thus? Not so; it was six o’clock, and they were at matins. | Be- 
fore breakfast we visited St. Bruno’s Chapel, a charmingly picturesque 
building, standing amidst pines whose mighty stature bespeak remote 
antiquity. Here is the scene of St. Bruno’s retirement from the world ; 
beneath the surrounding rocks he may have taken shelter from the 
fury of the winter’s storm. 

The fountain where he drank is but a few yards from the chapel.— 
To flowing springs there is no such thing as time. Centuries have 
passed, drying up the life-blood of millions of human beings in their 
flight ; but here without a pause, in the fall measure of its birth-hour, 
gushes forth, clear and sparkling, this delicious spring, constant to 
man’s wants. 

A stone cross, overgrown with many- hued lichens, stands before the 
fountain. On certain days, the monks proceed in a body to St. Bruno’s 
Chapel and say masses for the repose of his soul. 

Whilst waiting for breakfast we copied the following rules, which are 
suspended in each saloon for the governance of visitors —: 

REGLES. ES55 

1. On ne peut parler aux religieux sans une permission du Révérend Pére ; 
laquellp ne s’accorde qu’aux proches, parens, ou aux personnes qui auraient a 
trittes eed eux Ue quelque affaire. P 





the convent always rose again, phoenix-like, from its ashes. But a more 
grievous enemy than fire attacked the monks of the Grande Chartreuse, 
in common with those of other orders. This was the Emperor Joseph 
Il., who deprived the various monastic establishments of their reve- 
nues, under the pretence of devoting them to the increase of parochial 
clergy. The treasures thus wrested from the innocent monks were, 
however soon swallowed up in the insatiable vortex of ambition, or fas- 
ted in the chicanery of official embezzlement. 

The Revolution of 1792 completed the spoliation of the Chart- 
reuse. 

It was not to be expected that the unchecked and irresponsible go- 
vernors of that stormy and unhallowed period, who forbade public wor- 
ship, and held that the foulest animal on earth was a priest, would 
leave the Carthusians in quiet possession of their property. This was 
entirely stripped from them, and the convent only escaped destruction 
because no purchaser could be found for its materials. 

The monks are represented as having been excellent landlords, mana- 
ging their estates prudently, and acting with great justice to their ten- 
ants. In those days, between 8000 and 9000 men visited the convent 
annually, and were entertained without any remuneration being asked 
for or expected. 

At present a small charge is made upon each visitor, sufficient merely 
to carry the cost of his entertainment. The principal income of the 
monks is derived from the sale of the Chartreuse liqueur, of which 
about 50,000 frances’ worth is sold annually. 

From the earliest foundation of the order it was held unlawful to 
contemplate woman, The rules relating to her run thus ;— 

Nous ne permettons jamais aux fe-nmes d'entrerdans notre enceinte. car nous 
savons que nile sage, ni le prophéte, ni le juge, nil’hdte de Dieu, nises enfans, 
niméme le premier modéle sorti de ses mains, n’ont pu échopper a ux caresses, 
ou aux tromperies desfemmes. Qu’on se rapelle Salomon, David, Samson, Lo- 
th, et ceux qai ont pris les femmes qu ils avoient choisies, et Adam lui-meme, et 
qu’on sache bien que l'homme ne peut cacher du feu dans son sein sans que ses 
vetemens soient embrases, ni marcher sur des charbons ardents sans se bruler la 
plante des pieds. 

More gallant, however, than the monks ofold, the present race allow 
women to approach their convent, though not to enter it. A house in 
the neighbourhood belonging to a peasant has been provided with a few 
beds for the convenience of the fair sex. Here the ladies sleep, while 
their husbands or male friends occupy cells in the convent. As we 
were passing this building on our way to the Chartreuse before dinner 
a lady accosted us, and begged us to deliver a message to her husband, 
lamenting her inability to see him. Despite the severe regulations, 
women, in the exercise of that curiosity which animates them to many 
a daring deed, have not only entered the Grande Chartreuse, but have 
passed a night there. They contrived to do this by disguising them- 
selves in the garments of the rougher sex, and arriving in the dark at 
the convent with a party of men, and thus escaping observation, they 
have departed at avery early hour the following day. Detection is 
only to Be feared from two or three monks, as not more than that num- 
ber mingle with the visitors. Very recently the Prince and Princess 
Doria Pamphilia visited the Chartreuse. The Prince bore a letter from 
the Pope to the Révérend Pére, in which his holiness craved permission 
for the Princess to sleep withth the convent; ‘ I do not demand this,” 
said his holiness, ‘‘ but I trust that my request may be complied with,” 
But the Révérend Pére was inflexible, sternly refusing not only to 
allow the Princess to pass the night under the Carthusian roof, but 
even to set her foot within the porch. This refusal so exasperated the 
Prince that although the monks gave him the warmest welcome, he 
turned his back upon them, and shaking the dust from his feet, retra- 
ced his steps without loss of time with bis princess to Grenoble. 








*The Charter House in London was originally a Car thusian convent, whence 
its name is derived. [t was founded by Sir Walter de Manny. Atrits disselution 
in the reign of Henry VIII, its annual revenue was estimated at £642 The Prior 
was required to renounce the Pope's supremacy and acknowledge the King; but 
he preferred losing his life, and was execute:!, Thomas Sutton, a man of immense 
wealth, purchased the convent and the adjoining lands in 1611, and founded the 
Charter House. Bacon appears to have been inimical to the design. In a letter 


to King James, published in Herne’s Domus Carthus tana, he writes, “ I wish 
that this mere mass and chaos of a good deed were diverted rather to a solid merit 
and durable charity, than to ablaze of glory that will but crackle a little in talk 
and quickly extinguish.” And he concludes by hoping that “ the mass of wealth 
which was in the owner little better thana slab or heap of muck, gps boo peer 


nting and 





your Majesty’s kingdom, to many fruitful purposes, your Majesty p 
watering, and God giving the increase.” 


2. On ne doit pas uon plus parler aux fréres, ni entrer dans les endroits ou ils 
travaillent également, sans une permission particuliére. 

3. On est prié de ne pas trop élever la voix surtout prés de la porte de l|’église, 
et dans le grand cloitre, ot l'on ne peut eotrer depuis L. ANGELUS du soir jusqu’é 
aprés celui du matin, ni sans etre accompagne. 

4. Onne pourrait sejourner dans la maison au-dela de deux jours, sans avoir 
obtenu |'agrementtdes superieurs. 

We venture to think that few persons would feel disposed to put 
the hospitality of the convent to a longer test. So profound a melancholy 
reigns within its\ walls that the spirits become affected, and one sighs 
for the companionship of social beings again. 

Our breakfast wasachilly, unsatisfactory repast, the ghost of the din- 
ner of yesterday, consisting of eggs, herbs, bread, and wine. By dint 
of considerable exertion we obtained a bowl of milk ; others of our par- 
ty preferred a request for an additional supply, but the dairy could 
pict lnv iacve; Cigdeows belonging to the convent, though numbering 
more than half a hundred, were at their mountain postures. Sour 
wine, hard bread, and eggs were thought sufticiently good ior visitors. 
It is odd that better fare is not provided for wordly sinners, who, not 
pinning their faith on abstinence from the good things vouchsafed by 

od to man, would infringe no religious vow by enrititvie of more com- 
fortable nutriment; and this is the more surprising as the stranger 
pilgrim is not left, as at the great St. Bernard, free to recompense or 
not the monks for their hospitality.* The Grand Chartreuse—it 
pains us to write the unromantic world—is but a dreary tavern ona 
very large scale; as proof whereof here is a true copy of onr bill for 
self and friend which the handsome monk placed in our hands, bowing, 
as he did so, nearly to the ground :— ‘ 

2 Mss. 8. de France, 
le compte se monte 
a 





The extreme simplicity of the above is amusing. No unnecessar 
words, no extras ; and though our fare was humble, the amount, whic 
we beg our readers to remember, includes payment for sundry glasses 
of «« Chartreuse,” for two dinners, two beds, and two breakfasts, proves 
that the monks are not extortionate landlords. We have printed the 
account, hoping that some of our fashionable hotel-keepers may take a 
lesson from it and cut down the extortions of their bills in future. 

We now hired a mule, our intention being, as we stated, to return to 
Grenoble by Saper. The handsome monk bade us a very affectionate 
farewell ; he seized our hands more than onee, and hoped that we might 
meet again. Twelve o’clock struck as we filed out of the convent; the 
church bell, seldom silent during the twenty-four hours, tolled for 
prayers. The monks went to their devotions, we to mingle in. 

The crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 

Truly, said we to ourselves as we descended the mountain, if ‘‘ la vie 
du monde cache les épines sous les fleurs, la vie religieuse cache tes 
fleurs sous les épines.” jae 





HOOTON-HALL. 


NOTICES THEREOF, REMOTE AND RECENT, 
be oe le my — hall, 
Will weeds are gathering on the wall, 
My dog howls at the gate.” 

It is literally so, for the hall is now all but empty, the lofty rooms, 
late so trimly carpeted and so sumptuonsly furnished, so and so 
downy with glossy nap and deeply luxurious reclining Couches, cush- 
ioned ottomans, and dimpled easy chairs that not a sound nied to 
motion or footfall, are now but a.series of spacious and dusty recesses 
ringing and reverberating to every voice and every tread. Luxury has 
for the present taken flight and settled elsewhere, while tramping busi- 
ness occupies his place, & squalid desolation spreads its wings on long 
corridors, cold hearths, and deserted chambers. The lawns and walks 
are neglected, and covered with damp decaying leaves ; the outer 








* The present system must have been adopted since 1835, in which year we 
made this memorandum—" Here, as at St. Bernard, no fees are sepecteh, nor is 
any payment required for the hospitality exercised. A box stands in the corri- 
dor, in which the visitor may deposit what contribution he pleases, towards keep- 
ing the place in repair. — Ba. db. 
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, are strewed with the fragments of re- 
is littered with chips od wood, yp aa 
bottles, r, straw, bits of crockery, and fragments of every thing, 
and hone no dog howls at the po the sentry box of the re 
ardian, once the terror of beggars and petty thieves, still stands 
close to the wide portal which he so long protected. The kennel to 
which we allude is somewhat bigger than the hut of an Esquimaux 
family, and the monster dog, its whilom inhabitant, a splendid and gi- 
antic black and white Newfoundland, was every way a worthy tenant 
‘or so enormousa structure ; which, if rendered properly tight and set 
afloat in mid-ocean, might be readily mistaken by adventurous mariners 
for a second edition of the Brobdignagian house of Gulliver. Wherever 
we walk all is empty, dreary, and either too lifeless or too busy. The 
walls show the marks where hung the paintings in their rich frames, 
and the removal of hangings, mirrors, Xc., has left unsightly holes, 
projecting nails, and broken plaster, to distress the eye, which hereto- 
fore rested in delight on the most harmonious combinations that art 
could produce. Each day last week the evidences of removal became 
more complete, and as we wandered from room to room, from corridor to 
corridor, from lawn to glade, and from gine to shaded avenue, we could 
not forbear feeling that we had already taken farewell of Hooton, its 
woodlands and its green retreats. We may perhaps have occasion to 
visit it again in its present state of wreck ; but even if we should ever 
perchance to see it when restored by new owners the past must neces- 
sarily be ever sacred in its associations with those who held it through 
so many generations, and whose name was linked with it through cen- 
turies of time in historical records alike of glory and of trouble. 

Of what pertained to the hall, antecedent to these days of gloom, but 
little now remains. The jolly-looking house-steward still parades the 
apartments, resigning trust after trust, and fulfilling multifarious com- 
missions, with as much ease and punctuality asin the days when he had 
to superintend arrangements for the entertainment of the greatest in 
the land. The vaindillis and curiosities of drawing-room and library, 
chamber, boudoir, and cellar he has, one ” one, delivered up to the 
auctioneers, to be by them crammed into the gaping mouths of that 
‘‘ many-headed monster,” the public. Another couple of domestics, 
very aged, inhabit the nether regions of the house. A grey-headed an- 
cient, of some seventy three or four years old, and his wife, about the 
same age, still wander about the Bevents’ offices, where they have wan- 
dered from childhood. ; . 

The man, a perfect picture of old times, and an example of patient, 
humble resignation, has ney suffered severely from illness, and re- 
mains delicate and feeble. With his quaint hat, long grey hair, spare 
form, and melancholy aspect, he is in good keeping with *‘ the thoughts 
that spring spontaneous” on contemplation of existing affairs at the spot 
which has been the home of his life. He was born within a short dis- 
tance of the hall, in one of a clump of cottages formerly within the 
park, but which were destroyed a few years since. Both he and his 
wife have been employed at the hall, and, indeed, have resided there 
ever since they could move about. He was both in boyhood and man- 
hood occupied principally amongst the horses, and of Sir Thomas Stan- 
ley’s blood stock he still speaks with some enthusiasm. He knew some 
of the more celebrated of the racers, from colthood up to maturity, and 
through the days of their glorious achievements at Chester and elsa- 
where. In his boyish days he used to catch glimpses in the parks and 

docks of hooped and stomachered lady visitors at the hall, dressed 
in stiff brocades and silks that would stand of themselves ; and of equal- 
ly stiff gentlemen in gold-laced hats, embroidered waistcoats, ruffled 
linen, coats of scarlet and purple, velvet unmentionables, and glittering 
swords. But of what passed up-stairs in those or any other days he 
. knew nothing. We asked him touching a certain picture of a lady 
which hung in one of the rooms. He was unable to give us any infor- 
mation, and we learned, to our great surprise, that in the course of a 
residence of some seventy years at the hall he had never been up stairs; 
that is, he had never been in any part of the mansion but that appro-~ 
priated to the class of domestics to which he belonged. Having, j 
revious to the conversation, been contemplating the chapel, we ask 
fim some questions respecting it. We had observed that the pictures 
had been removed, but he could not give us any information he ed 
them. It will be seen hereafter that they have since been discovered, 
an observation in one of our former papers having turned attention to 
them. He said the family were at all times very attentive to religious 
duties under the ministration of their own chaplain, and that f catho- 
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offices, once so neat and smilin 
moved lumber ; the court ya 


lic families in the neighbourhood, all wayfarers of whatever degree, 
were welcomed and accommodated at the regular services. “He knew 
little more on this head, and when we questioned him as to the interior 
aspect of the chapel in times gone by,—he replied—* I can’ say, sir, 
for I am not a Roman myself you see.” Let not bigoted Protestants 
hereafter disclaim against the presumed bigotry of their Catholic fellow 
Christians. Here we have a Catholic family famed for its faithful ad- 
herence to the old religion, affording a home through life for domestics 
of the reformed faith, and permitting them, according to their conscience 
and their desire, to attend service at the neighbouring parish church. 
This speaks loudly for the kindness and liberal feeling of the family; 
and this old man, be it observed, has lived in the'time of three, if not 
four, baronets of Hooton. We asked him what was to become of him 
now that the home of all his days was broken up. ‘ I don’t know, sir, 
he replied, “ but I trust in Providence.” “ But,” we observed, “in a 
very few days this place will be empty and will change hands, where 
are you to go?” ‘ Providence will provide, sir,” replied the old man, 
confidently and calmly, as if he had been uttering a prophecy ; “* Provi- 
dence always has taken care of us and He will not orsake us now that 
we are so near the end of our journey.” A simple, gentle, good old 
man. We placed something in his hand and left him. : ! 
The sales at Hooton throughout the past week were more interesting, 
both to the public who sought excitement at them, and to us, who seek 
excitement for the public, than those of the preceding fortnight. Still, 
with the exception of the sale of Friday, there was but little in them 
that might offer material for comment or amusing observation.— 
It might be noticed that the different descriptions of articles set forth 
in the catalogue attracted different sorts of companies, both in respect 
to class, numbers, and even the relative proportions of the respective 
sexes. Thus the sale of ordinary furniture brought together an aver- 
age mixture of male and female, gentle and simple—some very gentle, 
and others, no doubt, very simple; while the sules of the rare, sump- 
tous, and costly, drew « crowd of the highest class, among whom, money 
being plentiful and competion keen, very high prices were realized.— 
On the day when the beutiful garniture of the drawing-rooms was dis- 
posed of, the crowd of wealthy people, and of those commissioned to 
rchase for others of still higher pretensions, was very great, and the 
eale correspondingly animated. The yards and outhouses were attend- 
ed by farmers, dairy women,and housekeepers ; the laundry was all but 
sacred to ladies, and so was the sale of table-linnen and sheets ; while, 
on the other hand, a congregation of gentlemen, ungraced by a solitary 
specimen of the softer sex, gave an entirely exclusive character to the 
sale of wine and pictures. Of course, on some of the days of last week 
ason that preceding, there were many hours when the disposal of 
beds, bedsteads, aad wash-tables with the endless iteration of similar 
commodities, became tedious in defiance even of the lively rattle of the 
auctioneer. Then we were wont to seek relief by a short ramble over 
the grounds, amid the shelter of the ancestral trees, or the green re- 
treats sloping down in the direction of the river. On one of these oc- 
easions we found in a thickly embowered summer-house, in a very se- 
eluded spot near “ Lady Stanley's garden,” as it is called, five or six 
curious stones, from the Stourton quarries of the family. On a rustic 
table, formed of the roots and lower portion of some hardwood tree, 
we discovered a piece of metal, indented with sentences stating at what 
places, d , and periods the several fragments had been taken from 
the quarries. It is evident that these curious and (geologically con- 
sidered) valuable stones heve been recently tossed about by indivi- 
duals who had no con ion of the pesiee evidences with which they 
are impressed. One of them, which had been thrown over, with the 
wrong side uppermost, bears in relief a shape nearly resembling that of 
a human hand, evidently a deposit taken out ofthe very spot where 
some ponderous extinct monster had placed his foot in the yielding 
sand or mud, leaving an impress for the wonder and speculation of a 
later and more inttelligent creation. ‘The sharpness of this specimen 
has been somewhat injured by the rudeness with which it had been 
tossed into the position we found it. On the metallic tablet it is stated 
that the impression on the stone is supposed to be thatofahand. Such 
has probably been the opinion of the quarrymen who found it. An- 
other curious mass of stone is stated on the same authority to have 
borne when discovered considerable resemblance to a child. Certainly 
no such resemblance exists at present, at least so far as we could dis- 
cover, and we viewed it in every possible position. Another large 
slab is impressed all over with deep marks of the feet of animals, large 
and small. These have plainly been made when the material was very 
soft, yet sufficiently tenacious to retain impressions firmly, and the 
evidences of animal life are very abundant. Another smaller slab has 
been very deeply and curiously stamped, but we cannot venture to say 


by what means. We should like to hear the opinion of some sagacious 

logist on the point. It is as ifa hard blunt substance had deeply 
indented the soft clay in straight lines, varying their direction so as to 
form very acute angles. This fragment was found some fifty feet below 
the surface. There are one or two other slabs presenting evidences more 
or less curious. We trust Mr. Churton, or Mr. Crafter, will see that 
these strange relics of one of our world’s preparatory periods are pro- 
perly taken care of. 

We could say but little that would be at all entertaining of the mere 
furniture sales at any period during the recent vendition. On allsuch 
occasions it is desirable to an auctioneer that his levees should be at- 
tended by individuals who are absolute judges of the value of the goods 
offered forsale. The mere hunters after bargains, persons who hanker 
after very low prices, regardful more of appearance than real merit, 
who indiscriminately call all high-priced articles dear irrespective of 
their real worth, and all low priced ones cheap, without considerations 
of their worthlessness, if they but /ook as good as the solidly excellen: 
articles which they are manufactured to imitate, are out of place at such 
sales as that at Hooton-hall, and should confine their operations to those 
vicinities where slop goods are knocked down at prices which barely 
cover the advances of the auctioneer. Such goods are made to sell but 
not to wear. It was curious to see how small some of these bargain- 
hunters appeared against some of the more substantial bidders. The 
bargain-hunters were generally stationed in corners, or behind doors, 
in some obscure position, where, though the voice could be heard, the 
individual could not be seen. There they appeared to lie in wait, like 
the ermine hunter,—who, for an ounce of lead, obtains the material for 
a king’s robe,—ready to pounce on any unfortunate valuable which less 
careful observers might leave neglected. But at Hooton they were gen- 
erally disappointed. For instance :—* The next lot, ladies and gen- 
tlemen‘* says Mr. Churton,” which I have the honour to submit to your 
notice is that handsome Spanish mahogany single wardrobe, in the cor- 
ner. You will see it fully described in the catalogue, which, however, 
does but insignificant justice to its merits and great beauty. It is from 
the far-famed manufactory of Messrs. Dowbiggin, of London, whose 
very name is a guarantee for its excellence. It is six feet six inches 
high, three feet three inches wide, contains four drawers, five sliding 
trays, and in short every convenience. It ig as you see enclosed by a 
magnificent plate of glass in which you can View your whole figure, so 
that interiorly you preserve the materials for dressing, and exteriorly 
you have the means of judging of their effect. Favour me with a bid 
ifyou please, for that beautiful piece of furniture. What shall I say for 
it? Mention a sum by way ofa beginning.” There isa short pause 
while the catalogue is examined and buyers recal their previous exam- 
inations of the article. ‘* Come ladies—gentlemen—say something—can’t 
wait—can’t indeed !” «* Two guineas !” squeaks Bargain Hunter from a 
corner. Churton,(tittering) “‘ two guineas are bid for that convenient 
and rich wardrobe.” ‘* Twelve pounds!” exclaims a deep manly voice 
in the centre of the room. Churton,(serious,) ‘‘ Thank you, sir! Twelve 
pounds are now offered for the wardrobe, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen,— 
fifteen guineas, sixteen pounds—sixteen pounds ten ”-—&Xc., and thus is 
Bargain Hunter quickly distanced, and the wardrobe for which he offered 
two guineas is at last knocked down for twenty. 

Again in another room, Churton loquitor ; «I have to offer you, ladies 
and gentlemen, set of remarkably elegant full canopy beadsteads, 
with satin-wood French-polished pillars, most tastefully hung with Lon- 
don chintz, of splendid patterns, lined throughout with glazed print, 
trimmed with silk drop fringe, recently fitted up by one of the most 
eminent London makers, and certainly one of the most excellent and 
beautiful bedsteads I ever saw. What shall I say forit? (Pause as 
before.) Come, gentlemen—if you please: ladies I must entreat you to 
let us not lose time—it is a costly article, but it must be sold this day 
tothe highest bidder—an offer let me have at once Lentreat you.” Bar- 
gain-hunter, (behind the curtain ;) “Thirty shillings.” Jsraelite, 
near the auctioneer’s table, after glancing sharply round towards the 
spet where Bargain-hunter is hidden : “I'll multiply it by twenty, Mr. 
Churton, and make it pounds.”’ Churton, not noticing first bid : « Thirty 
pounds is now offered for this very excellent bedstead, the best but ene 
inthe house. Guineas! thank you Thirty guineas! Thirty-three 
pounds—four, five, six, seven, eight—thirty-eight. If no advance on 
on thirty-eight, sold it must be. Can’t wait; can’t, indeed, gentlemen ; 
many rooms to go through yet. You see that the bedstead is elegant, 
and know that it isgood ; more need not be said, save that it cost seven- 
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ty-five pounds a short time ago, and is now about to be sold for thirty- 
eight. In one moment it will be gone. Going at thirty-eight ! Thirty- 
nine! thank you, sir. Justin time, [can assure you. No advance ? 
—(pause) going ! (pause) gone /” And so the bedstead for which Bar- 





ain-hunter offered heel shillings is sold for thirty-nine pounds ; and 

argain-hunter is heard muttering to a neighbour that it is perfectly 
astounding to see the dreadful prices for which the articles are going ; 
and the neighbour, who is another bargain-hunter, whispers that it is 
all owing to those Jews from London, who have congregated round the 
table, and are determined to bid up everything in revenge for not being 
able to get the goods for nothing among themselves. Now this is a fal- 
lacy which we found very prevalent in the rooms at Hooton during the 
late sale. The Israelites in question appeared to us to be very respec- 
table people, who were willing to buy all good things at a fair price. 
They had this advantage over those who attended to pick up bargains, 
and over those who were indifferent to price, that they understood well 
the value of the respective lots offered, and as they were always ready to 
buy, and evidently desirous of possessing the goods at the prices which 
they offered, they could have no interest in bidding up or exciting undue 
competition. In many instances they were commissioned to purchase at 
fair rates for wealthy parties who have confidence in their judgment and 
discretion. They, are, in short, connoiseurs in furniture, plate, china, 
crockery, &c., and fair judges of pictures, and, as they know the worth 
of particular patterns and manufactory of the former, and where it will 
meet a ready sale, so they are equally well versed in the merits of the 
various masters, and generally know pretty well where to find a purcha- 
ser for a good specimen, though they are less lavish in their offers for 
pictures than for cabinet-ware and chamber drapery, the demand for 
the latter, especially when known to be by the great London ma- 
kers, being always brisk, as wealthy parvenus, in common with careful 
patricians, like to have rich furniture, and to possess it without incur- 
ring the tremendous after-shock, the astounding thunder-clap of a Lon- 
don upholsterer’s bill. 

We hate all prejudices, and the prejudices against these Londoners, 
some of whom by the way, were not Jews, appeared to us very unrea- 
sonable. They seemed a very fair dealing people. They were willing 
to give just, and even good prices, and they certainly saved a great 
deal of trouble by the manly offers which they made in opposition to 
individuals who had no objection to see valuable articles thrown away, 
providing they were thrown away upon themselves ; and thrown away 
they would have been indeed upon some parties whom we noticed. For 
instance, what appreciation of the value of a morocco-covered writing- 
table could the individual have who offered for it the odd sum of “ 15s.” 
and against which offer a Jew instantly bid * five pounds?’ The wri- 
ting-table was knocked down for £5. 12s. 6d. Something similar took 
place with a chest of drawers, plain, very plain; but when examined, 
undeniably of superior finish and workmanship. In both cases the 
quick decision of the Jew was based in a paenieine of the real value of 
the ae: And what trouble, what time, what numerous minute 
= uations of price did these bold and well-timed offers save! No 
doubt the parties who made offers ridiculously low felt rebuked and 
displeased at offers which appeared to them as ridiculously high, but 
according to our estimate, there was, in the proceedings which we have 
described, more fair play on the part of the Jews than of the Christians. 
—Liverpool paper, December 10. 
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IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 


We have repeatedly noticed the practical efforts now making in England 
towards ameliorating the hard lot of comparative poverty. From a late 
London paper we extract a few paragraphs detailing the plans and objects 
of the “* Metropolitan Association for improving the Dwellings of the In- 
dustrious Classes.” That amiable and philanthropic nobleman, the Earl 
of Carlisle, presided on occasion of the meeting here alluded to. 


Yesterday a meeting of the shareholders and friends of this associa- 
tion, to whose exertions the ‘‘ dwellings for families” in Pancras-road 
owe their origin, was held at the Metropolitan Buildings, Albert-street, 
Spicer-street, Spitalfields, which form a pile of erections, partly com- 


moderate rents, as improved seeing. to working men and their fami- 
lies. The portion of the buildings which was opened yesterday is adap- 
ted for the accommodation of 234 single men, and includes every requis- 
ite arrangement to enable them to live-there with cleanliness, health, 








and comfort. The extent of this structure, and the conveniences which 








it will enable the working man to command, will be easily comprehend- 
ed from the following description :— 

The building is five stories in height from the basement. The latter 
is surrounded by an open area, and contains baths and washhouses, 
with all the requisite appurtenances, extensive cellarage, and ample 
space for workshops. Upon the ground-floor, the entrance-hall is com- 
manded by the superintendent’s apartments, which are placed on the 
left, while the store-room and cook’s apartments occupy about the same 
space on the right. Immediately in front of the entrance are the stairs, 
of fire-proof construction, which lead to the three stories of gleeping 
apartments ; and opposite the stairs, on the ground-floor, is a good- 
sized lavatory for day use. The goffee-room is directly in front of the 
staircase-hall, and extends to the back of the building, communicating 
on one side with a reading-room, and on the other with a kitchen for 
the use of the inmates. It is a lofty room, divided into aisles by iron 
columns supporting an open roof of stained timbers, lighted by a large 
window at the further end, two smaller side windows, and ‘sheets of 
rough plate in the roof. Boxes are fitted with tables and seats round 
three sides, and the room is warmed by hot-water pipes. A cook’s bar 
opens into the coffee-room, for the supply of coffee, Ke. The reading- 
room, size 60 feet by 21 feet 9 inches, is warmed by open fires, and in- 
tended to be furnished with some of the daily papers and popular pe- 
riodicals. The kitchen, 45 feet by 21 feet 9 inches, for the use of the 
inmates, contains two ranges provided with hot water, a sink with cold 
water, and common apparatus for cooking purposes. From this kitchen 
a stone staircase leads to a portion of the basement containing 234 small 
meat-safes, all under lock and key, raised on brick piers, placed in 
ranges back to back, with ample space for ventilation. The cook’s shop 
is connected with the men’s kitchen by a bar, from which cooked pro- 
visions may be obtained at almost any hour of the day. The water- 
closets and urinals are placed in the yard, and approached from the in- 
mates’ kitchen by a covered passage. The three upper stories are fitted 
with sleeping apartments on each side of the convient. Each compart- 
ment measures 8 feet by 4 feet 6 inches, and is lighted by half a win- 
dow, the upper portion only opening, and this is hung on centres. 
These rooms are all furnished with iron bedsteads and suitable bed 
furniture. There is also in each a locker for linen and clothes, with a 
false bottom for the admission of fresh air ; so that the sleeping berths 
can be ventilated at the pleasure of the lodgers. All the doors are se- 
cured by spring latches, of which each inmate has his own key, and no 
key will open the lock of any other in the same wing. On each floor are 
lavatories fitted with cast-iron enamel basins, set in slate fittings, and 
also two waterclosets for night use. The partitions forming the sleep- 
ing compartments are kept Selow the ceiling for the purpose of ventila- 
tion, and the corridors have windows at each end to insure a thorough 
draught when necessary. 

With respect to ventilation, the principal agent is a shaft which rises 
nearly 100 feet, into which several of the smoke flues are conveyed, and 
by which means a powerful upward current is maintained. The sleep- 
ing apartments and other principal rooms are connected by vitiated air 
flues with the ventilating shafts, and the current is regulated at plea- 
sure by means of dampers placedjunder the control of the superintendent. 
Water,—-Large cisterns in the roofs, and smaller ones in other parts of 
the building, afford an ample supply of water to every part ofthe pre- 
mises. Dust.—Every floor has an opening, secured by an iron door, into 
a dust shaft, communicating with a dust cellar inthe basement. Gas.— 
The whole building is well lighted by gas. The water closets have all 
a direct communication with the external air. This building has been 
erected from the designs and under the superintendance of Mr.W Beck 
33, Broad-street-buildings, and the builder is Mr. 8. Grimsdell. The, 
terms 3s. per week, payable in advance. Each inmate will have, be- 
sides his sleeping apartment, the use of the coffee-room, reading-room, 
and the public kitchen, where he may cook his own food, or he can ob- 
tain ready cooked provisions from the cook’s shop. Every lodger is fur- 
nished with a small larder under his own lock and key, has free access 
to the wash-house at certain times of the day, and can, by the pret 
of a small sum, havea hot or cold bath. Adjoining to this building, and 
within the same enclosed gro:ind, an extensive range of buildings for 60 
families is now in course of erection, of which particulars will be fur- 
nished when they ure completed. 

Previous to the commencement of the proceedings of the meeting the 
buildings were thrown open to the inspection of the company and the sub- 
stantial and convenient manner in which all the different portions of the 
erection are constructed, and the arrangements made for the comfort of 
the expected inmates both in the part appropriated to single men and that 
assigned for families (the latter not being yet entirely finished), appear- 
ed to give the greatest satisfaction. The rent of these lodgings must of 
course be moderate, or the whole object of the institution would be frus- 
trated, and consequently the rent charged to a single man will, as be- 
fore stated, be 3s. a-week ; and to a family, for a dwelling in the build- 
ing consisting of three rooms and a small kitchen, with water, water- 
closet, cupboards, store-places, and every possible convenience for a 
humble family, 5s. 6d a-week The Metropolitan Company, from their 
first efforts, decided on forming themselves into a commercial company, 
under the conviction that the industrious classes could and would inde- 
pendently so afford to pay for improved dwellings as should make it a 
profitable investment to erect them. Inthe year 1845 a charter of in- 
corporation was granted, enabling them to raise a capital of 100,000/., 
in 4,000 shares of 25/., each, and they have now enrolled among 
their share-holders the names of many of the highest personages in 
the land. The charter limits the liability of the shareholders to the 
amount of their shares, and the rate of interest to 5 per cent. 
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THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


As all speculations on this interesting topic are of interest when 
emanating from persons competent to form an opinion, we copy the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the Editor of the Times, observing that 
though anonymous, it must have been written by some Naval man 
whose name would be a sufficient passport to the exclusive columns of 
that journal. 


Sir,—The Portsmouth corresponieut of The Times of this day says, 
with reference to the contemplated expedition to search for Sir John 
Franklin, “ The opinion in naval circles at this port is decidedly against 
any further waste of money and sacrifice of life and comfort in such an 
adventure, which, it is believed, will yield nothing but repeated disap- 
pointments.” Fully admitting the accuracy, in general, of your cor- 
respondent’s information on nautical points, { must be permitted, for 
the credit of the profession to which I belong, to doubt his having con- 
veyed the true opinion of the best ‘ naval circles” on this occasion 
The naval circle at Portsmouth includes Admiral Sir Bladen C» 
Admiral Prescott, Sir Edward Parry, and Sir John Richardson. 
happen to have the honour of being acquainted with all of these officers, 
and T know that such are not their opinions, and it is hardly possible 
to conceive that such should be the opinion of any society in whi: . the 
two last named officers are in the habit of mixing. Who that has read 
Sir John Richardson’s recent admirable report (which has been read 
wherever The Times circulates) can fail to have a confident and well- 
founded hope that Franklin and his gallant crew are yet alive and well, 
but unfortunately frozen up somewhere to the south-westward of Mel- 
ville Island—say between Banks’ Land and Wollaston Land ? The only 
doubt or misgiving, as far as [ am aware, among those best acquainted 
with the subject, was whether their provisions would last out ; but the 
result of Sir James Ross’s expedition on this point is highly satisfac- 
tory—that during the last winter his ships were frozen up in Port 
Leopold, they shot, without taking any particular trouble, 5, loons 
and dovekies, or guillemots, which yielded 4,0001b. of good flesh. We 
know, too, that Parry shot deer and musk oxen at Melville Island in 
1819. 

We are told by Sir John Richardson, the best possible authority, that 
Victoria and Wollaston Lands are the breeding places of vast flocks of 
snow geese ; that seals also are numerous in those seas, and easily shot 
or captured, their curiosity rendering them a ready prey for a boat 
party, for which latter fact I can vouch, having been present at the 
knocking down of hundreds on the field ice off Spitzbergen. E 
cially we have the recent example of Mr. Rae, who passed a severe win- 
ter on the barren shores of Repulse Bay, with no other fuel than the 
withered tufts of a sort of grass found on the spot, and maintained a 
numerous party on the spoils of the chase alme. Such instances not 
only forbid us not to lose hope, but afford well grouaded encouragement 


| to induce us to relax no effort until we have carried succour to the nis- 
pleted and partly still in course of construction, intended to be let at | 


sing party in every practicable way; nay, it is no longer enough to do 
what is possible, but as our neighbongs well term it, i? faut faire lim- 
possible to rescue our countrymen from their perilous position; and 
the spirit that dictated that phrase would not shrink from encounter- 
ing the difficulties of the task, and would by God’s merey overcome 
them. 


But espe- « 
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i f pro- 
ssuming, then, as we have a fair right to do, that the want of p 
Roane rome. din been severely felt, why should we despair As of 
the expedition or of communicating with it! Taking it —_ 
that Franklin would obey his instructions 50 far as ny in prmer. 
we inay suppose him to be arrested by the ice to the south-west 0 , el- 
ville Taland. on the way to Behring’s Strait; the opal pent wr i= 
that island to Icy Cape, reached by Cook in 1778, and rev . y, 
Beechey in 1826, does not exceed aM ad te Per : - 
is withi i irect dis ; i 
that week owitie CO ee e Company on the Mackenzie river, 


tation of the Hudson’s Ba, 2 : 
an amnion would be found. Now, is there anything so impossible 


; : : ‘ k ice and partly over land, for 
in traveling £09 wi gn i Here a the results of Sir 
rane peverel v, ont edition furnish us with an answer that cannot 
oe panied ‘ “A party rom the Investigator freely crossed Barrow’s 
Streit on the ide and returned—about 100 miles; another crossed 

; ¢ Inl the ice and returned. I have conversed with 
Prince Regent’s Inlet on , - 
the officers engaged on these parties, and they all agreed that had it 
been thought necessary, and had they been oragties with provisions, 
they could have gone urther ; and Sir James Ross and a large party 
pay bes did travel 400 miles during this very expedition. e have 
no reason to doubt, then, that some of Franklin’s party, with the full 
knowledge and experience oon | possess of the best points to = + wl 
could have reached the shore had it been thought necessary to abandon 
their ships; and the very fact of our not having had any notice of them 
is a strong presumption in favour of no more untoward accident having 
befallen them than being frozen up in the ice. al 

Such then being, as I believe, a fair view of the case, the decision of 
the Government to despatch at once two vessels with succour to Beh- 
ring’s Straits will be hailed with all but universal approval, not only 
throughout the kingdom, but throughout the whole civilized world. 
Great Britain has but to name her wishes, and both Russia and the 
United States of America will be ready to aid her in so good a cause. 
Russia, as Sir John Richardson has pointed out in his able and lucid 
report, might start some parties with Esquimaux from their fur com- 
pany’s post on the river olville, about 200 miles east of Icy Cape; and 
it hs be worthy of the enterprise of the United States to send 
two properly fitted ships to Lancaster Sound, and so endeavour 
to penetrate to Melville Island from the eastward, while our own 
ships, which must not lose a day in their ee so as to enter 
Behring’s Straits by the Ist of August, might ore forward to Icy 
Cape, or still better, if practicable, to Cape Nort (the eastern point to 
which Beechey reached in 1826), and thence detach parties over the ice ; 
or if perchance the sea be clear, push the ships on as far as the open 
water will admit of. Ifa thorough system of search, organized by Par- 
ry, Ross; and Richardson, in concert with Wrangel and other celebrated 
Russian explorers, were efficiently carried out, we might have every 
hope of success; at all events England would have fulfilled her bounden 
duty—the event must rest with God. — : 

As to your correspondent’s suggestion, that Admiral Beaufort should 
take command of such an expedition, I can only say that, did his age, 
his position, or his rank permit of it, so universally is he respected and 
beloved by all who have the happiness to know him, that I firmly believe 
he might man his ships with officers, who would gladly volunteer to 
serve under his command. Your obedient servant, 

London, Dec. 5. A SAILOR. 

(I 

Queen Vicroria’s [nis Can.—I had an opportunity to day of vi- 
siting the extensive coach factory of Mr. Nugent, of Denmark street, 
in which the much-talked-of ‘: Lrish Car,’’? made for her Majesty, re- 
mains at present. It isa very simple, but most commodious convey- 
ance—an imitation, on a very large scale indeed, of those dos a-dos 
vehicles which erstwhile have been the wonder and subject of joke of 
and to the uninitiated travellers from Cockaigne. To any one who ex- 

ts a mere fac-simile of the common ‘ outside” car, this monster im- 
itation will prove a great disappointment yet, everything, saving its 
exceeding convenience, is a very counterpart of its diminutive brethren, 
each of which only holds * six and the driver,” whilst this will carry 
fourteen adults and three juveniles, beside the carman, (if the royal 
auriga will not consider the application of the Irish generic term an 
insult). The ‘‘ car” is a low-bodied vehicle, with seats on each side— 
the “‘ well,” asin the common outside car, in the middle, separating 
the company, who sit with their backs to each other. At the upper 
and lower end of the ‘ well” are cushioned seats for the youngsters ; 
and in their absence these seats may be removed, and the entire ‘* well” 
can be closed by a cover, the departments of which remain pendant at 
each side within, and can be raised in a moment by a spring. In front 
of the driving box, which is made to contain four, there is a huge dash- 
board of patent leather, and at the back of the vehicle, neatly hollowed 
into the body, is a seat, with a broad step for a ‘‘ tiger,” or any little 
fellow who may be brought about to open gates, &c., as the royal party 
pass through pleasure grounds, &c., for which kinds of excursions solely 
the carriage has been constructed. 

The cushions are of a delicate drab colour, of Venetian cord, the body 

is of a dark green, picked out with black, noornament, royalarms, &c., 
but all simple, constructed and coloured exactly to the model of the one 
with which her Majesty expressed herself so well pleased when visiti 

at Carton the last autumn, the Duke of Leinster , who then obtain 
permission to make her Majesty a present of a similar one. The costof 
the vehicle is eighty guineas, and there are hooks for four horses, although 
the Duke of Leinster only used two, when in August last his‘ outside 
car” bore the august burden through his grounds, of the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the Duke and Duchess of Leinster, Lord Clarendon, Sir Edward 
Blakeney, Sir George Grey, and sundry other notables—Prince George, 
from a spirit of fun, acting the part of‘ tiger,” and taking the post be- 
hind. These vehicles are coming into great note. Lords Egmont, Sal- 
isbury, Lucan, and Mr. Ricardo, have already procured them from Mr. 
Nugent, who also built a splendid specimen emblazoned with the Bour- 
bon arms, for Louis Philippe, just immediately before the eventful Feb- 
ruary of ’48 ; and from its form and consistency there can be little doubt 
the ‘Irish Outside Car” constituted a formidable item in the com- 
position of those model barricades which either then or in June engaged 
the revolutionary industry of that hot, blooded hydra, called “ ragged 
Paris.”— Dublin Corresp. London paper, Dec. 4. 





Skxercu in a Country Jusrice-room.—‘ I know you, my man,” 
‘‘said Major Grimshaw to the prisoner ; ‘“‘ your name is Isaac Kamsey, 
I believe.” The clerical magistrate’s face brightened. He looked first 
towards the clerk at the table, from whom he received a well-known 
signal of encouragement, conveyed by a wink from the functionary’s 
eye, and then interrupted his brother in office. ‘No, no, Grimshaw! 
You don’t know the man; none of us know him. Magistrates don’t 
know anybody or anything at the beginning of an examination. The 
law comes into court blindfolded, like the image of justice, you know, 
and waits for evidence to remove the bandage.” Major Grimshaw felt 
his ideas of the law running into confusion, like pen and ink characters 
on damp paper; his confidence, too, was shaken. The vicar, flushed 
with his victory, looked proudly around the room ; then, turning to the 
prisoner, he said, in a peculiarly impressive tone, ‘‘ Now, sir, what is 
your name?” “Isaac,” was the brief reply. ‘Who gave you that 
name?” An ill-suppressed laugh was audible in the crowd: the ma- 
gistrate bit his lip, blushed, and stammered out something like an ap- 
ology. <‘‘Steer clear of the shop, parson,” whispered the clerk in his 
ear. The officers of the court required silence, and the tall chairman 
ea his lately lost place at the head of the magisterial class,— 
cc pet SAY your name is Isaac Ramsay, my man, do you ?” continue he. 

Pardon me, Major Grimshaw,” again interrupted the discomfited 
churchman ; you will excuse my saying so, the man has not admitted 
8 Surname.” ‘‘ My dear friend, Fallow, will you examine or shall 
takes A Hope no offence to you, major. I merely wish to prevent mis- 

. But avoid them, then, Fallow.”— The Uncele’s Legacy. 


Rumours or 





rp.—When th . Fixev Dury on Cornn—THE ALARM BELL SOUND- 
and the one e bystander saw the two men struggling on the ground 
main. he indigent belabouring the other with all his might and 
let him get — cried out, ** Don’t strike him while he is down, but 
the individual’ re him get up!” « Let him get UP» indeed,” retorted 
have had to PR + say he addressed ; “ if you only knew the trouble I 
recommend this littl down you would not say that, I think.” We would 
the Free Trade _ Story to the serious consideration of the leaders of 
all consci Ag y wove now. They and we had trouble enough, in 

ence, to get down the old Corn-law monopoly, and are little 


inclined, consequently, to let j Saag 
aes: ti lage le it get u : Te 
have received an intimation fro > va.nee ¢ we. con hep. | Bat ¥ 


that the Protectionists are about to 
effort toreimpose their tax u 
as Parliament meets. N 
the part of wise men ni 
contemptible they 


make a determined and desperate 
pon us in the shape of a fixed duty as soon 
ow, to be forewarned is to be forearmed. It is 
t to despise their enemies, however puny and 


of | the seeming differences of opinion whick they exhibit at their after-din- 


M a quarter upon which we can depend | 


and intentions of the monopolists by the nonsense which they talk and 


ner displays in various parts of the country. 
They have deeper schemes beneath this surface of apparent tri fling. 
They are, we are informed, busily at work organizing a most formidable 
itation. It is intended to canvass every town, village, and hamlet in 
the agricultural districts for petitions in favour of a fixed duty, to be 
ready when the session commences, and to be poured en masse into both 
houses of Parliament. Their leaders calculate that success might be 
achieved at once by such a coup de main. They have also,—whence 
derived we know not, for sureiy there can be no understanding between 
them,—a faith almost amounting toa confidence that the present Min- 
isters will not oppose their ottemet. We hope that we may ascribe this 
notion to credulity rather than collusion. It may be founded on the gener- 
al opinion that the Whigs are of a particularly “‘squeezable” nature when 
place is endangered by a tenacious adherence to principle. Or it may 
arise from the recollection that the majority of the present Cabinet most 
unwillingly abandoned their first love for a fixed duty in behalf of Sir 
Robert Peel’s bond fide abolition of the Corn-laws. But when we speak 
of the why and the wherefore of the Protectionist belief that the Whigs 
look approvingly upon their agitation to regain something of their old 
position, we write in the dark. We are only certain of the fact that such 
a belief does exist, not only in their rank and file, who would probably 
hope anything even against hope itself, but among their leaders and the 
better informed portion of them.—Liverpool Albion, Dec. 10. 


ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 
MONDAY, JANUARY l4ru. 
The Grand Opera, in four acts—Music by Donizetti, 
ANNA BOLENA. 





or Novelli 


Henry VIII... .ccccccccccscsccesccscccssscceeesseesseescess Si 
Anna Boleyn... ..cccccccccccccccscccccccsccssesccvccsesessess rina ery 
Betet ARGUE « <0,00 00000 00nevcechoe cccevcccacccsescossesess at 
nor cencedbdnbdeseos egesdocgecessesbeebsseene sU0eee Signorina Perrini 
Lard POrey.cececssocccsoceee sesccccccessccccvescessoseeses Signor Forti 
CONDUCTOR AND DIRECTOR.....+..ceeccsereeeeceesereeeee MAX MARETZEK. 


In order the better to prevent confusion, carriages will set down, heads east; and take 
up, heads west. 

Prices of Admission—All seats, in Boxes or Parquette, secured either for the nightor for 
the season, $1,50. Admission at the door on the evening of performance, Parquette, $1. 
Amphitheatre 25 cents 

Subscribers and others are most respectfully informed 
cireu! be admitted, without delivering his ticket. 
able renders the strict enforcement of the above rule “ey en 
Box office open every day, from 9A. M,till4 o’clock, P.M. Doors open at7 o’clock ; per- 
formance to commence at7 |-2 o’clock. 


that no person will, under any 
Season tickets being transfer- 





BIRTH.—At Alwington, Kingston, C. W., January Ist, the Baroness DE LONGUEUIL, 
of a daughter. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 107 3-4 a 108 I-t. 


Guns ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY I2, 1850. 











INTERNATIONAL CensorsHip.—We habitually abstain from inter- 
ference in the local politics of this country ; but a resolution, at present 
before the Senate of the United States, is one in which all the world 
has an interest, and which it may be permitted to note down, with or 
without comment. General Cass, the well-known Democratic Senator 
from Michigan, proposes that the United States Government should sus- 
pend all diplomatic intercourse with Austria, because the latter has 
treated her Hungarian subjects with barbarous and unwonted severity. 
It is believed, however, that the eloquence of General Cass, for he real- 
ly was eloquent, will not prevail, and that the Senate will not recom- 
mend a course which might be inconvenient to the citizens of the United 
States, which would be rather injurious than beneficial to those whose 
cause General Cass has advocated, and which if adopted will furnish 
precedents, seriously or ludicrously inconvenient. 

General Cass, in the course of his speech, made allusion to a recent 
address to the British Government from a number of Peers and Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, invoking interference with Ausiria on 





$$ 


from indisposition, and Mr Keese, in his place, read a statemnt of the af- 
fairs of the Institution. We shall not go into it at length ; but will only 


remark that the list of subscribers has been carried up to 5600, giving a 
nice little sum of $28,000—that 98 pictures were punshastll for $9 74, not 
far from an average price of $100 a piece—that $3480 was the charge for 
engravings distributed, and $2,388 the amount incurred for Custom 
House duties. We must not forget the liberal appropriation of $1200, 
for two years’ support of an American Artist abroad, the person to be 
nominated by the National rr yge of Design. The above items added 
ether give a total of $16,642, which may befairly set down as the 
prime cost of the lottery-prizes. The difference between this sum and 
the amount subscribed, being something more than $11,000, is swallow- 
ed up in incidental expenses, these, of necessity, being extremely heavy. 
We are giad to find that Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. abandon the 
enterprise, which from the very commencement we pronounced to be 
one not fitted for a private pecuniary speculation. e have not @ syl- 
lable to say on the manner in which those gentlemen have executed the 
difficult and delicate task of combining their own interest with a ful- 
filment of the expectations of the public. They are probably con- 
vinced that the two are well nigh incompatible. Announcing their 
withdrawal from the management of the Institution, they have recom- 
mended a continuance of the Association, or rather a remodelling and 
incorporation of it on an enlarged and different footing. If started un- 
der good auspices and well man , the project may eminently do good 
in fostering the prevalent taste for the Fine Arts, andin acting as a con- 
stant stimulus to native artists. The whole subject will probably af- 
ford abundant material for newspaper paragraphs, and our readers 
shall from time to time be informed of what takes place. Messrs. 
Goupil, Vibert & Co. deserve well of the community if they have broken 
up an exclusive spirit in Art, of which signs have recently aa, 
rent. In all that ministers to intellectual improvement and ess 
pleasure we are out and out free-traders. 
The most valuable prize, Ary Scheffer’s Dead Christ, was drawn by 
Mrs. Dutee Green of Providence, R. I.— The Christain Maiden con- 
verting her Betrothed, by Gendron, was awarded to Mrs. Marcus L. 
Ward, of Newark, N. J. This and the two following were ted b: 
the French Governnient—Landelle’s The Republic to Mr. Thomas Hall, 
of New Orleans—The Fishmarket, by Le Camus, to Mr. J. L. Sloane 
of this city—Miss A. W. Cowing, of 712 Broadway, drew Waldmuller’s 
charming picture of Children leaving School—Brochart’s clever pas- 
tels came into the possession of Messrs. H. Mi , of Connecticut, J. 
B. Chapman of Philadelphia, C. Anthony of Providence, R. I., and W. 
A. Wilson, of Boston.—An excellent bit of still life, a Pheasant on 
the Snow, by Gronland, was awarded to Mr. Horace Moore, N. Y. 





Lavy Franxurn.—The correspondence between this lady and the 
President of the U. 8. has been officially laid before the Senate, and re- 
ferred to its Naval Committee. This is, we presume, a mere matter of 
course proceeding. 


Suppen Deatru.—On Saturday last Mr. John H. Kyan, well known 
in England by his invention of a chemical composition for indurating 





wood, died suddenly at his boarding-house in this city. Mr. Kyan was 
an elderly man, but possessed of much mental and ily vigour. He 
had been in this country about six months, and was eng in some ex- 


periments for the purification of water, on which subject he was in com- 
municatiou with the Board of Directors of the Croton Water Works. 
We gather these particulars from the Journal of Commerce. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


MonTreAL, 5th January, 1850. 
There is nothing of much public importance stirring just now, and 
people are getting dead sick of the Annexationists and their endless 
strumming of the one monotonous song of lamentation and woe, which 
they took up at first, and know not how to charge, now that it has 
palled on the public ear. The association is a sort of slovenl y Rebecca, 
who has persuaded herse f that it is her special vocation to weep for 
her children—the people of Canada, to wit—and not to be comforted. 

In addition to the appointments made under the recently proclaimed 
Judicature Acts, the commissions of the Prothonotaries and other offi- 
cers have been, or will be renewed. 

A curious dispute is going on between the Ministerial press and some 
of the papers that lately supported the Government on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Cameron’s resignation. There has, however, been noth- 
ing new said or done since I last addressed you. It is not improbable 
that some friends of the parties have interfered to put an end toa 
disreputable squabble—I mean, as far as the principal actors are 
concerned. 








behalf of the oppressed Hungarians. The allusion was altogether ma/ 
@ propos. The British sympathisers desired their own government te 
do more, not to do less than it had done—to lend aid to the distressed, 
not to decline intercourse with the oppressor. Mr. Clay so fully show- 
ed the absurdity and inexpediency of adopting the resolution, that it 
could scarcely be combated without borrowing from his able reply. He 
also (happily some think) suggested a mode of serving the exiled Hun- 
garians, whichis at least more wise, more liberal, and more practical—the 
making grants to them of public lands. The course savours, indeed, of 
the international censorship that is prominent in the plan of General 
Cass ; but it is not so obviously detrimental to the commercial interests 
of Americans transacting business with Austria, nor so palpably taking 
the latter to task. 

There are, however, difficulties in the way. What Court of Enquiry 
can, for instance, pretend to draw the line between rioters and revolu- 
tionists—between Parisian insurgents behind barricades, and patriots in 
the citadel of Comorn—if the State is to decree public honours and 
public grants to the unsuccessful and the proscribed? It is rarely de- 
sirable that the pulses of the Executive should beat like those of indi- 
viduals. Charity may cover a multitude of sins in private life, but is too 
scanty for an official garment. 





NicaraGua.—Rumours come pleasantly thick from Washington, that 
the complicated questions involved in Central American affairs are in 
train for speedy settlement, and that ere long the great project of uniting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans will be commenced, under such auspices 
and such guarantees as will prove acceptable fo the world at large. 





Sr. GrorGce’s Socrery.—A quarterly meeting was held at the Astor 
House on Thursday evening last, when, after the transaction of the 
customary routine business, the following gentlemen were elected officers 
of the Society for the” year commencing on the coming St. George’s day. 


President, J.C. Beales, M.D. First Vice President, W.Young. Second 
Vice President, C Pitt. T'r easurer, R. Bage. Secretary, E. Walker. As- 
sistant Secretary,J.T. Walker. Stewards for the next festival, A. Waller, J. 
C. Wells, J. T. Walker, and Dr. Bradshaw. Chaplains, Rev. J. M. Wainwrighi, 
D.D. and Rev. F. Vinton, D.D. ‘ 


A WELL MERITED TESTIMONIAL.—It is a pleasant duty to record con- 
spicuous instances of professional skill, untlinching perseverance, and 
generous sympathy with suffering. These were combined in the person 
of Capt. Cook, who was fortunate enough to save a large number of his 
fellow creatures, on occasion of the burning of the packet slip Caleb 
Grimshaw, mentioned in our columns of last week. The Board of Al- 
dermen of this City, on Friday the 4th inst., passed a resolution, con- 
veying to Capt. Cook of the British bark Sarah their sense‘of his dis- 
tinguished services, and voted that the freedom of the City should be 
presented to him in a gold box, on his arrival at this port, or at Yar- 
mouth, N. 8. Other manifestations of public feeling are in prepara- 
tion, stimulated by the creditable zeal with which Capt. Hoxie pays tri- 
bute to his fellow seaman. It is pleasant also go find a general and 
generous recognition of merit awarded without stint to a foreigner. 








INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, 


On Thursday evening the prizes given to the participators in this pic- 
ture-lottery were awarded, the wheel of Fortune being called into play 
in themode now generally adopted. The meeting which was held at 
the Tabernacle, was fully attended, and was ably presided over by W.C€. 
Bryant Esq., the warm friend of American Artists, but who on this oc- 
casion has set an example of liberality that deserves to be commended and 





may appear. We must not judge of the movements 





Mr. J. 8. Macdonald, the new Solicitor General, West, is likely to be 

re-elected for Glengarry without opposition. Mr. Joseph Legaré is to 
oppose Mr. Chabot, the Commissioner of Public Works at Quebec. Mr. 
Legaré is an Annexationist. 
Mr. McConnell’s declaration on the question put to him by a portion 
of his constituents has not reached us. In the meantime an extract 
from the Montreal Transcript, may not be without importance to such 
of your readers as take an interest in Canadian affairs. The Annexa- 
tionists regard the eastern townships of Lower Canada as their strong- 
hold and City of Refuge :— 


“The following is an extract from a letter from a friend in the Townships, a 
Delegate to the League, and one who knows as well as any one the feelings and 
the temper of the people amongst whom he lives :— 

“By the way, the Annexationists assume tat the Townships are with them : 
they are e regiously deceived ; there is ro such feeling here. I do not think tha 
if it were fairly put to the vote, one in a hundred would go for it. The stronges 
argument our people have against it, isthe enormous amount of taxation in the 
Statescompared with Canav.a ; and although tea, sugar, and some other articles 
are cheaper there than here, yet they are nut equivalent. Mind you, I do not ad- 
mit that this or any other argument of profit can be used justly for or against this 
question, because I hold that nothing short of direct oppression, and that in a 
shape which precludes any other remedy, can justify a people in a revolt from 
their natural allegiance, Thata nation should seek to change its form of go- 
vernment in the manner proposed by the Annexationists, on mere hypothetical 
agen of personal interest, is a thing so monstrous as to be incredible, except in 

is age when we have ceased to wonder at any thing. 1t was the only : 
ment Judas had for the betrayal of Christ, and may Judas’ fate await his imita- 
tors, with the exception, that their hanging may take place before they effect their 
object, instead of after! At any rate, coule ure: Proms those who want Annexation 
have gut to fight for Annexation—those who have kept the frontier will keep it yet. 
Weare not going to desert our country because Lord Elgin is a foul, nor that Mon- 
treal may increase her business. There are better times in store for Canada, 
and when prosperity comes again, Annexation willbe forgotten. Party spirit is 
the curse of Canada. We must have measures for rallying cries, and not mere 
individuals; industry, economy, enterprise, and (what you will not allow,) 
protection to every branch of native industry. A transcript of the American 
tariffis what we want, and not the United States Government.’ ”’ 


The Transcript is generally well informed on matters connected with 
the Eastern Townships. 

‘ Somehow or other the impression is gaining ground that Lord Elgin 
is about to go home. Amongst others, Lord fefoun and Mr. Gladstone 
are spoken of as his suecessors. The last would do, as his Parliamentary 
and Ministerial experience would give him great weight with the coun- 
try, and the local Ministers and public men. Lord Sydenham was of 
opinion that the Governors of Canada should always be selected from 
among men regularly educated in the British House of Commons. 

The weather is mild for the season, and as there is plenty of snow we 
shall soon have good roads for travelling. The river has “ taken” op- 
posite this city, and loaded teams passed over, on the ice, yesteraam 








Montreal, 7th Jam, F 
Since I wrote you on Saturday, I have seen a letter from Mr, Robert 


Stanton of Toronto in the Albion of the 29th December, read the 
same with no little astonishment. The report which. called forth 
Mr. Stanton’s remarks and wrath had for weeks gone rounds of the 


Canadian newspapers, and was to the effect that @m investigation was 
going on at Toronto of a charge made against the second officer of Cus- 
toms at that port of having misappropriated a large amount of the pub- 
lic monies ; the sum mentioned was £5 This was the substance of 
the rumour, and into what different shapes it may have been manufac- 
tured by this or that paragraph-grinder, is a matter with which I have 
nothing to do at present. I happened, it seems, to call the supposed de- 
faulter the ‘« Comptroller of Customs at Toronto” and the investigation a 
‘* trial.” It appears, however, that the real rank of the accused party 
was that of Surveyor, there being no such officer as Comptroller of 
Customs at Toronto. On that point I must plead guilty to Mr. Stanton’s 
charge of ignorance against me. But in extenuation of my fault, I may 
state that in the principal ports of England, the second officer in rank in 
the Custom House is styled the Comptroller, and that this was the case 
in Canada also, until within the last few years. I did not mean to 
allude in any manner to the Collector of Toronto. These are the 
simple facts; and J leave you to judge how far they justify the tone 





imitated. Mr. Vibert, of the firm of Goupil, Vibert, & Co., was absent, 


and language of Mr, Stanton’s letter to you of the 19th December. 
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I regret, however, that I should, even without intending it, have said 
anything calculated to wound his feelings ; and may add that although 
I have myself no personal acquaintance with him, I have always under- 
stood him to be a gentleman of the highest character in every respect. 
In the matters involved in the recent investigation, I believe to be 
without @ stain on his moral character. As regards the malevolence 
by which Mr. Stanton supposes me to have been actuated, the th is 
almost too absurd for refutation. Who may be made, or unmade, Offi- 
cers of Customs at Toronto or elsewhere is of ‘no more mence to 
me than is the colour of anybody’s cat’s last litter of kittens. I beg at 
the same time to assure Mr. Stanton that I never, knowingly, made 
a false ch against any human being; and that I would not have 
wrongly him—Mr. Stanton—under the peculiar circumstances 
of the matter referred to, for all the emoluments of all the Collectors of 
Canada, a hundred times told. - 

I intended to heve sent you a sketch of the political status in quo of 
the Province at the commencement of a new year, but I must ei it 


for another letter. P 


Toronto, January 3rd, 1850. 

The tone of the President’s message on the subject of his friendly 
relations with Great Britain and the allusions to the Nicaragua affair 
have diffused a general feeling of satisfaction throughout the Province. 
There is no doubt that all the disputes between Great Britain and the 
United States will be amicably settled. : 

The dismissal of the Magistrates and Militia officers who signed the 
annexation manifesto in Montreal has not been well received here, either 
by the press, or the people who advocate and entertain anti-annexation 
principles. Proscription for political opinion, even if that opinion verge 
on treason, is scouted. The annexationists argue that the very gener- 
al dissatisfaction expressed against the administration for taking this 
step proves that their ideas are gaining ground ; but it merely eviden- 
ces how unsettled men’s minds are, and that, even in opposing annexa- 
tion, they by no means give in their adherence to the present system of 
Colonial government, which, however, if my information be correct, 
will shortly be done away with. It is confidently asserted that a pro- 
ject has been sent from the Colonial office to Lord Elgin, for a union of 
the British North American Provinces, with Colonial representation 
and the abolition of the present local Legislatures, substituting a Gov- 
ernor and an elective Council. Great Britain will have to go further 
than this; each division of the Provinces, that is, each State (to use the 
U. 8. phraseology) will insist on the right of electing its own Gover- 
nor. For good or for evil, to elective institutions Canada will come, 
The majority of the various branches of the British League, composed 
for the most pt of the old Tories, has declared for them ; and it requires 
little foresight to predict that the majority of the Radicals will give 
in their adhesion to the same principles. Some cry out against them, 
as the first step to annexation ; but is not the British Constitution elas- 
tic enough to admit this expansion of its great bulwark—Elective Insti- 
tutions? One thing is certain—that to attempt to govern miilions of 
British subjects through a Colonial Minister'at home, ignorant almost 
of the geography of the Colonies he attempts to legislate for, is an ab- 
surdity, and one which, along with three-bottle, fox hunting parsons, 

ught to have died out some time since. 

he confusion in the Ministerial party here still reigns triumphant, 
The resignation of Malcolm Cameron, because hecould not get the sup_ 
ort of his colleagues for his scheme of retrenchment, has damaged 
them all materially, and smashed Mr. Hincks. The correspondence 
published, in which Mr. Hincks supplicates Mr. Cameron to agree upon 
a“ statement of facts to go to the public,” places the former in a most 
contemptible light as a designing and dishonest politician. He dined at 
Woodstock on New Year’s thy with his constituents ; evidently to make 
capital out of his after dinner speech, and to organize an opposition to 
Mr. Vansittart who is actively canvassing the county of Oxord, for which 
Mr. Hincks is now the sitting member, with a view of opposing him at 
the anticipated election. It is also rumoured that, dismayed at the 
universal cry for retrenchment, a reduction of salaries and places in the 
ublic departments is to take place immediately, and that one of Mr. 
incks’s dinner table duties is to bring the subject before the country. 

The Judgeship in the Court of Common Pleas is not yet given away, 
and the business of the Court is in abeyance. H. J. Boulton is thrown 
over. The ministry have offered it to Mr. J. Hilliard Cameron, one of 
their oppenente ; he has declined it, and asa pis aller it is said that 
Henry ~ abuapeian an opponent but a very unprincipled one, is to be 
inted. 

he Toronto, Simcoe, and Huron Railroad Company’s Lottery is get- 
ting on famously : the tickets are being rapidly takes up. [ will in 

next give you a short account of this yery ingenioys method of car- 
Pine out a great public improvement. 

The town of Cobourg is not suffering from the “ ruin and decay,” 
which some say is universal in Canada, ten additional looms being in 
course of erection in the woollen manufactory established there. 

The Indians brought from the Lake Superior mines, have been ab- 
solved from the original charges brought against them ang Govern- 
ment, and admitted to bail on a charge of trespass only. But although 

down here illegally in the depth of winter, the Government 
will not advance them money to take them back ; the consequence is 
that ministers are incurring odium, and a public subscription is being 
raised to take them to their homes and families. 

There has been but little snow, and sleighing is bad—the ca 


being open. : 


Oup AssociaTions.—We have received the following letter, and wish we could satisfy 
its writer’s landable curiosity, The lines on Eton were extracted from Fraser’s Magazine for 
October, were dated the 8th day of the previous month, and bore the initials, J.5.B. We 
entirely agree in our correspondent’s opinion, and arc, moreover, just now glad to find a 
loyal echo coming to us from Montreal. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION 


Dear Sir—Your issue of the 22nd inst. contains an admirable invoca- 
tion to Eton, but you omit the name of the author. Pray who is he? 
He owns himself to be a stranger ; from internal evidence I infer that he 
isan American. Grant us the privilege of bestowing honour where 
honour is due. If I am correct in my inference, lishmen and 
Americans may feel equally proud of one whose genius identifies itself 
80 thoroughly with the most ennobling impulses of our nature,and whose 

can give utterance to the inspiration so truthfully and so touch- 


ly. 





“ Ah, what marvel then, 

That loyalty is here the boast and badge.” 
Pray therefore give to the writer of these lines a local habitation and 
a name. Ifthe true office of poetry is to arouse glorious memories 
and to inspire generous thoughts ; if its proudest boast is to confer pure 
and purifying pleasure, redeeming the dreary present by hallowed as- 
sociations with the past, then that proudest boast is his, and for that I 

render to him this tribute of the gratitude and sincere homage of 


Montreal 31st Dec. 1849. An Oup Eronian. 


fAustc. 


Trauian Opera —Asror Piace.—On Monday evening last, the 
serious opera of 4nna Bolena was produced at the Italian Opera 
House, in a style of magnifience far superior to any previous effort of 
the management. Thescenery is entircly new (with one exception) and 
is gorgeous in the extreme, if not always in the best taste. The forest 
seene is @ very good specimen of scenic painting. The costumes are 
very rica ; but we must say that a more strict attention to the actual 
period would have been more satisfactory, viewing the entire work his- 
torically. If magnificence were the aim, Mr. Hollerman has attained 
his end. The stage altogether was superbly dressed, and we remember 
the time when the appointments of the Italian Opera in Londoncould 
in no way vie with those of the New York operatic establishment at the 
present time. 

The most critical audiences of Europe have decided that Anna Bolena 
is the best work from the pen of Donizetti, and we believe that the en- 
lightened connoisseurs of this city will fully confirm that decision. The 
music of inna Bolena is less like Donizetti than that of any other of 
his works. Without actually plagiarising, he has drawn largely from 
the resources of other styles ; and while the leading melodies bear the 
strong impress of his own peculiar train of thought, he has adopted in 
some instances Rossini’s forms, and we can trace many passages evi- 
dently suggested by reminiscences of Mozart, Meyerbeer, and even Bee- 
thoven. These departures from the integrity of his style may afford 
argument against the entireness of the work ; but we think that the 





not to be found in any other work by the same composer. We find in 
Anna Bolena closer writing, more directness of purpose, and a greater 
display of musical art, than Donizetti’s school conld lead us to expect ; 
and while we listen to the music, we feel that the composer was tho- 
roughly imbued with the spirit of his subject. 

In no eomposition by Donizetti do we find the instrumental score 
(partition) so clear in its design, so comprehensive, so well made out in 
its detail, in fact, so truly orchestral. With every Italian, the vocal 
score is the 4/pha and the Omega, and after the latter, the instrumen- 
tal score is permitted to come in for consideration. Toa certain extent 
the principle is correct, for in the vocal score lies all the human interest 
of the work : but for the same reason that we should consider a history 
but of very trifling value, which recorded only prominent events, 
omitting the circumstances and the motives from which they were 
evolved, should we look upon music as of but little worth which dealt 
only inthe strong emotions, neglecting the subtle metaphysical details of 
which they were the result. The vocal score presents the bold outline 
of the human passions, the instrumental score the thousand emotions of 
the soul which combined to produce them. They should be inseparable, 
as they must be, in a great mind, the elaborations of the same thought. 
Verdi is an exception to the Italian school, for he uses voice and instru- 
ments alike, and treats both like an ill-educated giant. We acknow- 
ledge that we like the music of dnna Bolena, and assure our readers 
that they will share our favourable impressions, on witnessing its 
representation. 


man than the Queen. The popular idea has associated with a Queen a 
certain amount of stage dignity, anda majesticappearance. Much, of 
course, must depend upon stature ; but we have seen a few Queens in 
our day, and have found that no regal accessories could add to the dig- 
nity of the perfect gentlewoman. In this view, Bertucca is a Queen, 
every inch, and as such we shall consider her. The réle of Anna, is 
very arduous, and tries Bertucca to the extent ofher physical capacity, 
We found her too cold and cautious in the first scenes of the opera; but 
the great exertions of the closing scenes fully warranted her self reser- 
vation. In her last interview with Jane Seymour, and in the lasi scene, 
her acting was admirable ; chaste without being cold, impassioned and 
still not violent. Her singing presented all the beauties of style and 
finish which we have before commented upon; and if it lacked somewhat 
in force, it must on this occasion be attributed to the illness from which 
she has evidently not yet recovered. But even while labouring under 
present physical disadvantages she sung finely, and we are sure that 
few who heard her will readily forget her exquisite rendering of those 
beautiful arias, 4h dolce guidami, and Cielo a miei lunghi spasimi. It 
exhibited ure sentiment and perfect art. 

Sicnorrna Parti, as Jane Seymour, somewhat disappointed us; 
she gave strong evidence of that impulsiveness and directness of pnr- 
pose, of which we have before spoken, but she lets her energy degene- 
rate into violence, and her vocal force into screaming. The harsh and 
forced character of her upper notes is more than ever apparent in this 
Opera, and frequently became positively grating and unbearable to the 
ear. They are sometimes really explosive ; if she ascends a scale and 
has to turn, she commences her descent by suddenly throwing her 
mouth wide open, and producing a note which shocks the aural nerve 
like the unexpected explosion of a detonating cap. She must endeav- 
our to learn how dangerous is the possession of power without the judg- 
ment to direct and contro] it. We praise her for her earnestness, and 
for that laudable ambition which is ever prompting to great efforts, but 
we must warn her against giving way to an enthusiasm which is at pre- 
sent so wild and undirected. 





Sieworta Perrini,as Smeaton, made avery interesting Page ; dres- 
sing well and looking well. Her singing was far superior to any of her 
previous efforts ; and her voice not being a true Contralto, she deserves 
much credit for the skilful way in whichshe manages it. She rendered 
her first Romanza, ‘* Deh ! non voler costringere,” with so much spi- 
rit, grace, and sentiment, that she was loudly and repeatedly applauded. 
Her other music was equally well sustained ; and she has in this opera 
somewhat removed the unfavourable impression of her first appearance. 

Sicnor Forti was the noble Percy, and maugre his appearance, 
which was by no means noble, he did himself more than usual justice 
on this occasion. Hesang energetically, and with an amount of senti- 
ment and expression which more than redeemed the many faults obser- 
vable in his style. If Signor Forti could only identify himself with the 
character he personates, or is supposed to personate, we would yield him 
our hearty admiration, for the faults we complain of spring more from 
a carelessness or a want of interest in the action of the piece, than from 
any very radical defect in style or conception. We must commend his 
rendering of the Scena, “ Vivi tu’; it was a specimen of pure and 
beautiful vocalism. 

Sitenor Nove wi, as the bluff Harry, was self-collected, but alto- 
gether too weak. It isa luxury not often afforded us, to find fault with 
Novelli ; but we must say that a tameness both in singing and acting 
is his prominent fault in this character. All is smooth, equal, chaste, 
and finished ; but a want of effect, of force, is apparent throughout, 
and is a great blemish, in otherwise an excellent performance. If WVo- 
velli would only get into a passion once, tc observe how it tells upon an 
audience, he never again would omit it, in its proper place. The sub- 
ordinate characters were well sustained, and the choruses were worthy 
of all praise ; indeed the choral department is as perfect as we could 
wish, and great credit is due to Mr. Hems/ler, the clever chorus-master, 
for the excellent result of his indefatigable exertions. The band dis- 
played its usual excellence, but the Odve and the Fagotto were uncer- 
tain and somewhat coarse in their solos. If the weather should mode- 
rate, this opera will have a successful run for several evenings yet. 

New Yorkers tn Boston.—The Boston papers are highly compli- 
mentary to Mr. G. Loder and his band of thirty and three musicians, 
who performed at the concert of the Boston Philharmonic on Saturday 
last. All the papers unite in speaking in the highest terms of the per- 
formance. The band arrived in Boston only fifteen minutes before the 
commencement of the concert, and still, under the direction of Mr. 
Loder, performed the pieces announced, and accompanied all the Italian 
vocal pieces without rehearsal, with infinite credit to themselves and to 
the city of New York. Herr Schmidt's solo upon the Horn created 
the greatest enthusiasm among the crowded and fashionable audience. 
He is, beyond doubt, the finest horn player in the country. 


Drama. 


Tue Dramatic Fusp FESTIVAL, on Tuesday Evening, atthe Astor Place 
Opera House, has been the great theatrical incident of the week. It was indeed 
a brilliant, and in every respect a highly satisfactory affair. The public nobly 
responded to the call upon its sympathy and liberality, and the performances 
were of acharacter well deserving the occasion. The house was literally crowd- 
ed to repletion by an audience that fully represented all grades of our city popa- 
lation, distinguished for their intelligence, wealth, fashion, and respectability. 
Not “a nook, coin, or, vantage ground’? of the building was unoccupied, ex- 
hibiting an ensemble before the curtain, rarely witnessed in these declining days 








infusion of this foreign material has imparted a vigour and a solidity {admirable character of the entertainments provided by them for their patrons. 


They showed us how Shakspeate can be represented even in these degenerate 
days, and they ably asserted the supremacy of the drama, in its hold over the 
affections and the feelings of the human heart. A more deeply interested, or a 
more strictly appreciative audience, than that collected on this occasion, we 
have rarely seen. 

The cast of As You Like Ir was exceedingly strong, not only in the leading 
parts but even in the minor, which were generally well filled by actors, who 
threw aside on this occasion the proverbial jealousy of the profession, and volun- 
tered their services in inferior characters, in order to add strength to the whole. 

We cannot forbear noticing the truly great acting of Miss Cushman in Rosa- 
lind, the graceful and chaste Celia of our old favourite Mrs. Abbott, and the very 
striking and richly comic Audrey of the clever Mrs. Gilbert. Mr. Hamblin gave 
a sound “‘ old school’ personation of the melancholy and sententious Jacques, that 
threw us back on our reminiscences of some thirty years since, when at Drury 
Lane he stood his ground with the Kembles, the Youngs, the Keans, the Raes, 
and the Popes, being himself a worthy young scion of that now departed 
race of the drama’s noblest illustrators. Burton, too, was in all the fulness of his 
rich comic humour in T'ouchstone, combining the raciness and budy of the old 
school of comedy, with the freshness and vivacity of the modern, or fast style of 
the day. The sterling Chippendale was there with his Adam, costumed to the 
lite, and carefully and effectively embodied as is every thing that he undertakes. 
Mr. Bland, formerly of the Park, was the Orlando of the evening, judicious and 
sensible as ever in his readings, and classical in his action and bearing. We 
might apply the same notice to Mr, Lynne’s very able personation of the Duke 
William B. Chapman took the small part of William, and made his one scene 
one of the most prominent in the play, by his quaint and thoroughly artistic acting. 
The immortal “ Toots,” gave the simple Sylvius in a rare style of quiet excel- 


Sienortwa Bertucca, as Anna Bolena, was more the suffering wo- | !¢2¢e, and Mr. Pope, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Tilton, and Mr. Hind, in Duke Frederick, 


Oliver, Corin, and Charles, very materially aided the cast by their careful ren- 
dering of their several parts. Nor must we forget the very spirited and pic. 
turesquely costumed Le Beau, of Mr. C. Jordan, and the Amiens of Leach, with 
his valuable and efficient aid in the vocal portions of the music. The latter depart. 
ment was under the charge of Mr. Geo. Loder, who also ably assisted in the ex- 
ecution of the concerted pieces. 

The leading performers were loudly greeted on their appearance, and to Miss 
Cushman the high compliment was awarded of being called before the curtain 
after her charming scene with Orlando at the close of the third act—a tribute 
richly deserved on the part of the actress, and doubly valuable on such an occa- 
sion, when she was surrounded with so much of the first talent in the city. At 
the termination of the dy, the applause of the audience was enthusiastic in 
the extreme, and the curtain drew up and discovered the whole of the characters 
engaged in the play. 

The operatic portions of the entertainment followed, in which the distinguish- 
ed Italian artists, Signorina Borghese, and Signor Guidi, Sanquirico, and Rossi 
Corsi, took the leading partg, with their accustomed skill. 

The receipts must have been very large, aided by the liberality of Max Ma- 
retzek, who not only tendered gratuitously the use of the theatre, but also fur- 
nished the unpaid services of -hie-eplendid orchestra, and gave his own invalua- 
ble aid as leader and director. Nor should we fail to record the liberality of 
Mr. Marshall of the Broadway Theatre, who closed his establishment for that 
evening, to enable his company to give their services, and also to aid the cause 
generally. Asa whole, this annual festival was a highly gratifying affair to all 
concerned, and we cannot but believe that its effects on the prosperity of the so- 
ciey it was intended to benefit will be more lasting than the mere transient feel 
ings of satisfaction afforded by its success. 





BroaDway THEATRE.—Miss Cushman was re-engaged at this theatre for four 
nights previous to her departure for New Orleans, She has appeared in Jon 
Lady Teazle, Bianca, and Queen Catherine. It was a bold step to undertake 
Ion, considering her own peculiar style, and that the remembrance of Mrs. Kean’s 
almost faultless acting in this character is siill fresh in the public mind—Jon, 
with its requisites of melodious versification, unimpassioned declamation, classic 
motion, and statue-like grace. 

That Miss Cushman should fully realize all such demands upon the persona- 
tor of Jon could searcely be expected ; and to say that she presented a picture 
of him in his glorious youth equal to that of Mrs. Kean, would be eulogietic, 
rather than discriminating criticism. Yet still there were points in her Jon ex- 











of the drama’s influence : we sincerely congratulate the Directors of this noble In. 





ceedingly beautiful—those of course that are most impassioned. In fact, her 
whole representation of the part was characterized by an impulsive energy 
widely different herein from that adopted by her predecessors ; whilst it wanted 
that grace of carriage and delicacy of finish, which the nature of the part, 
seems to demand, anti the absence of which is felt by the spectator. Without 
going further into an investigation of the causes, we should advise Miss Cush- 
man to strike Jon from her list. In spite of our recent advocacy of the modern 
schoo], we cannot give up the classicality of this peculiar play. Miss Cushman’s 
sphere of success is so large, that she can well afford to take refuge under the 
poet’s very applicable remark, 
Non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum. 

Her domain is in the wild and stormy passions of the human heart, where she 
reigns supreme. She has also the versatility of talent that enables her to em- 
body the higher range of comedy, with a power scarcely inferior to that exhibited 
in her greatest achievements in tragedy. Witness her exquisite performance of 
Rosalind on Tuesday evening at the Dramatic Fund benefit ; and we are happy 
to record a similar triumph in her rich and truly original personation of Lady 
Teazle on the following evening, at the Broadway. Miss Cushinan gives us a 
new reading of Lady Teazle, one that we have occasionally brought before the 
readers of the Albion as being, to our mind, infinitely more correct than the ha- 
bitual stage rendering, which has descended from the days of Mrs Abingdon, the 
original representative of the part. Miss Cushman with her almost creative 
power of conception,—the true test of genius by the way—has wisely discarded 
the anomalous portraiture of Lady Teazie as the finished, high-bred woman of 
fashion, perfect in all the nameless qualifications requisite for such a character in 
those days, when a severe code of etiquette and the most elaborated graces were 
considered indispensable in high life. 

A rustic beauty, such as Lady Teazile is described, who kad passed her life 
in seclusion in the country, until within six months previous to her introduction 
in the play, could not all at once have become initiated iato the whole mysteries 
ofthe high temple of fashion, aud the refinements} and elegancies of style, manner 
and bearing of the haut ton. Miss Cushman gives us a kind of imitation of all the 
high-bred airs of the privileged class of the period, with her original rustic breed , 
ing peeping forth most amusingly , and aiding the naive and comic effect o the 
personation mest delightfully. She swims and floats so affectedly in her cos- 
tume of those days, and coquets and-banters with such a piquant, half-fashion - 
able air, that she brings before us with vnerring fidelity the country belle, in her 
transition state to a town lady. Inthe scenes with Sir Peter this conception told 
with great effect. She wheedles and coaxes, pouts and quarrels, with all the fresh- 
ness of a half-bred woman of fashion. Inthe scandalous coterie she was no less 
happy, giving the imitations of the defects of her “ particular friends’ with a 
breadth and humour evidently the result of the freedom of rural manners. Nor 
was the famous screen scene a mere tragic display of feeling and sentiment. It 
was only the awakening of honourable feeling, impressive and pointed, but yet 
not out of keeping with the previous conception of the part. The freshness and 
originality of this reading, and the very admirable manner in which it was exe- 
cuted, drew repeated bursts of laughter and applause fromthe audience. At 


‘ the termination of the piece, she was rapturously called out, and made ber ac - 


knowledgments, escorted by Mr. Blake, whose excelleace in 3ir Peter is well- 
known, 

Miss Cushman repeated her unapproachable Bianca. on Thursday ; ®od last 
evening, on the oceasion of her benefit, appeared as Queen Katherine and Mrs. 
Simpson. To night she closes her engagement and repeats her marvellous per- 
formance of Meg Merrilies. We understand that she proceeds directly to New 
Orleans and other cities in the South and West, and that she will not appear in 
New York again until late inthe spring. 

The management of the Broadway announces the speedy production of several 
standard comedies, in a style of perfection rarely wituessed in the city. We have 
no particulars of the arrangements in progress, but sincerely trust they may be 
such as to insure the patronage of the public. An almost entire remodelling of 


stitution on the successful result of their labours ; and not alone on the manificent | the stock company must take place to accomplish anything like success in this ex 
sum they have realized from their Annual Benefit Festival, but also on the | Periment. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Tue Peer’s Davcurers. By Lady Bulwer Lytton. New York. 
1850. Stringer.—The actoriety acquired some years since by the pub- 
lication of “ Cheveley”—that clever, but vicious and scandalous tale— 
gives a certain interest to any new production from the same pen. 
Unlike ‘« Cheveley,” however, the present work carries the reader back 
one century of time; and thus, though strongly tinctured with the 
author’s real or pretended antipathy to the male sex in general and 
Englishmen in particular, and though full of warmers against the Sp- 
pointed lot of wedded womankind in civilized life, it does not obviously 
caricature and libel a coterie immediately about herself. If «« Cheve- 
ley” had the air of being an impulsive book, rushing into exiopepee 
under the stimulus of irritated feelings, the “ Peer’s Daughters looks 
more like the studied result of a course of reading, historical, anecdoti- 
cal, and biographical, anent men and things, a hundred years ago, in 
the capitals of France and England. Many of the personages intro- 
duced are old acquaintances with whom the reader is more or less fa- 
miliar; and about these celebrities the main story revolves, serving to 
link together learned, gossipping, and piquant information, gleaned 
from the chronicles of the day, rather than offering any particular at- 
traction in its own treatment of its heroes and heroines. We speak of 
these Jast in the plural number, because the claimants to the title are 
many, and their relative pretentions to it we have no care to examine. 

Amongst the real characters so mixed up with the fictitious as to ab- 
sorb the reader’s main interest, we have Louis XV., Madame de Pom- 
padour, Voltaire, and that wonderful man, the Count de Saint Ger- 
main, who so long retained the graces of his youth, and so availed him- 
self of an acute perception, a deep research,and a never-relaxing memory, 
that the world attributed to him the possession of the elixir vite, and 
thought him the contemporary of men of successive centuries. His prince- 
ly wealth, also, derived from some impenetrable source, gave rise to the 
belief that, in the practice of the ‘‘ black art,” to which he was addict- 
ed, he had mastered the great secret of the philosopher's stone. Even 
to this day, he remains, in some respects, an historical enigma, Side 
by side with him, we have the no less celebrated Vidame de Poitiers, 
another explorer of the secrets of Nature, and a student of those occult 
sciences, through which, from time to time down to a comparatively 
recent period, remarkable men have succeeded in mystifying their fel- 
low-creatures and themselves. These two individuals, the former espe- 
cially, occupy a large portion of the book, and give occasion for a 
lengthened detail of the unintelligible solemnities, with which their 
peculiar rites were celebrated. It should, moreover, be mentioned that 
a certain Raphael Valasquez—a fictitious character, but probably in- 
tended as the hero par excellence—is mixed up with these quasi-necro- 
mantic proficients, and is throughout under a species of charmed in- 
fluence, on which we have neither space nor inclination to enlarge. We 
pass, also, without mention, a host of well-known courtiers, dames of 
fragile virtue, pimps, and valets, on whose follies and fripperies our 
authoress dwells with a marked and peculiar gusto. Crossing the 
Channel, we have Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Lord Bolingbroke, 
Pope, Swift, Horace Walpole, Lady Coventry (one of the beautiful Gun- 
nings), Lord Chesterfield, and other persons of note ;, so that one is per- 
petually skipping about, from the author’s dramatis persona, to those of 
whom authentic records make mention. 

Isolated scenes and sketches in this novel are spirited enough. As a 
whole it does not make a favourable impression upon our minds, nor 
does it take much hold of the memory. Read to-day, and read in parts 
with considerable entertainment, it will be forgotten tomorrow, for 
what professes to be new opens no fresh page in the human heart, and 
what touches on well-known persons and incidents shares, of course, 
a divided interest with a legion of similar jottings-down. We must 
notice also a special want of feminine delicacy evinced throughout; and 
although the manners of that time can scarcely be described correctly 
Without allusions to persons and places kept now-a-days more decently 
in the back-ground, we should prefer being introduced to them by 
Eugéne Sue, or the author of the Newgate Calendar, to making their 
acquaintance through the pages of an English authoress. For a sample 
of the book, we will, therefore, not go to the court of Louis XV., or to 
the house of Peg Woffington adjoining the Mall of St. James’s Park, 


but give the reader a very picturesque glimpse at the Hotel de Lusignan 
and its master the Vidame de Poitiers. 


Among the many marvels of the past and the actual, which Paris contained in 
the eighteenth century, ers acim | none could approach, much less exceed, the 
Hotel de Lusignan ; the fabulous extent and costliness of its treasures, in art 
alone, would have rendered it a :niracle in stone and inortar. But when to these 
were added the oceult and mystical reputation of its owner, the Vidame de Poi- 
tiers, his extraordinary mode of living, the difficulty of gaining admission to that 
realised fairy tale, his house, and the impossibility (with a very few rare excep- 
tions) of obtaining access to his person, the gardens of Armida and Aladdin paled 
before the Hotel de Lusignan, both as to beauty and enchantment, for, while the 
house, in the more than regal splendour of all, even its most minute appointments, 
outshone the fabled palaces of the genii, its master lived apart from men at the 
extreme end of its magnificent and almost interminable suites of rooms and laby- 
rinths of galleries, in a sort of manger or cow-house, stretched upon some daily 
replenished straw, upon a miserable pallet, a coarse loaf of oaten bread his only 
food, a pitcher of water his only beverage, while every day a banquet worthy of 
Lucullus was served on gold plate, inthe magnificent banqueting-hall, to Bes. 
and-twenty of the most miserable beggars in Paris, who were sent home with the 
fragments of the feast divided between them; and each morrow a different set 
arrived, and so on, in rotation, till it again became the turn of the first two dozen. 
And yet tolook at this splendid refectory, so burnished was its gilding, so dainty 
its cleanliness, s0 delicate and point de vice all the detail of its arrangements, 
and so fresh and fragrant, its atmosphere, that it almost seemed as if its eccentric 
and incomprehensible owner had entered into a compact with the south wind, to 
ventilate it all the year reund ; and its sweet breath had never encountered any 
more common within these gorgeous precincts, than that of princes. The surtout 
or as we call it, plateau, which always remained on the table, was an exquisitely- 
sculptured figure in gold, about three feet high, of the Egyptian Aurora, with a 
—— vase in each hand, pouring out the dew upon the flowers beneath, preceded 

»y twelve more golden figures representing the hours. The base of the plateau 
was an immense rock crystal sort of font, deage filled with the freshest and most 
rare flowers on which Aurora and her twelve golden hours appeared actually to 
step as they were stirred, by a gentle but artificial breeze, effected by mechanism 
in the interior of the crystal basin. While, instead of wine-cooler's on the table, 
there were on the floor at each corner, larg 


hies Gear eral e baskets of the same shape and size as 
; used by vignerons, but made of gold wicker work, with luxuriant clusters 
o Lyme and purple grapes hanging over them, simulated by purple amethysts 
an chryeopreses, with leaves of green enamel, containing three or four golden 
amphore: filled with the choicest wines. But it would take volumes to dwell 
— Fang separate gem, or chef-d’euvre of the Hotel de Lusignan ; we will, 
r — pp Nogene to its threshold, and rejoin Saint Germain and Valasquez. The 
Don of the te cochére were of sculptured bronze, copied from those of the 
a “é “) orence, which Michael Angelo pronounced to be worthy of being 
oe ; ~ ° _areiiee. The king was fain to content himself with one suisse, or 
ee an boy Vidame had two—one at each side of the ponderous doors, whu 
7 samira y and reverentially to Saint Germaine and Raphael, as they entered, 
of gol 4 lave verpowered either witha sense of their own dignity, or by the weight 
under which they with difficulty moved. The hotel itselfs at 


the far end A 
under a shy Highs utrance court ; but this court, large as it was, was enclosed 


dent, es and over the pavement was strewed about three feet ofsaw- 
which Pe into the solidity of an artificial soil, like that of a manége, 
hotls. Mound ¢ prevented the slightest sound from carria ge-wheels or horses’ 
colonnade. supported by Corin — and before them projected a handsome 
: an pillars. 

PR = =e = Ss nd passes of the whitest possible Parian marble, and of a 
ches containing the most mower at Rome, and, like it, also surrounded with ni- 
on ei : ge 
off o po = ae being richly gilt. The double staircase, branching 
then in France) ail or the purest white marble, covered (an unusual luxury 
or water-lilies.. Th bal —— green T'ournois carpet, strewed with nenufars, 
tially gilt, and the 2d ap ae €s were of arichly interlaced bronze foliage. par- 
thick that the bani anisters of two enormously thick twisted bronze serpents, so 
pents we vik dad te itself was two feet and a half broad ; the scales of these ser- 
the turn of w See in the heads (which each turned a different way, and formed 

ues oon manister) were enormous red carbuncle eyes, while the arrowy ton- 
gues were composed of a very brilliant pink topaz, in one piece, like a prism. The 








lamp in the hall, if lamp it could be called, was one of the handsomest things his hands to his ears. No sooner had the vibration of these sounds ceased, 


there ; from an ey'y ka 7 ronze rock-work, in the cloud-capped peared ny 


a colossal imperi e eagle, holding in its right talon a thunde 
issuing from either side of which being of a peculiar sort of naphtha, with ar as 


. than 

| the hall was filled with servants of all nations, and in every possible variety of 
ancient costume, bearing immense round gold dishes laden with viands, which 
-| they placed swiftly but noiselessly upon the tables, but whether they went to 


bestos wick, aeenll illumined the whole space, and had the advantage of never | those on the right or on the left, — pe | passed before the Vidame, Saint 
0 


consuming, as the naphtha only required replenishing once in the four-and-twenty Germain, and 
hours. The eyes of the bird were of :wo large brilliants, rendered add itionally half a second. 
lustrous by the dark mass of the work surrounding them, and the imperial crown < at ros é 
on its head, being also composed of small spray-like diamonds, loosely set, 60 as short distance would have imagined thattheir contents 
to vibrate at every breath, movement, or sound that took place.in the hall, emitted ; but as they passed close to him, Valasquez felt that this y 


phael, bowing profoundly as they did so, and stopping for about 


To judge by the steam that rose up from each dish that they carried, any one at a 
were most luxuri hot; 
apour, instead of bei 


the most dazzling and constant scintillations. Any stranger arriving would have | caused by heat, was so deadly cold that it see.ned to freeze up his life, for his 


imagined, from the bevy of fall dressed servants that crowded the magnificent | blood curdled in his veins, and his teeth chattered in his 
entrance, that the Vidame gave a great fefethat night; but there was nothing of served that when these attendants had finished bowing with their fixed, 


head; moreover, he ob- 
glassy, 


the sort ; it was merely the ordinary and every-day routine of the Hetel de Lu- | cold “yes as they walked away, he saw through them, not clearly, as ye 
all 


signan. Round the vestibule were ranged, stinding, about thirty /aquais, in the | glass, 
Vidame's pcre livery, the coats bebe of cmnscbediensed velvet, — laced | men was one, and only one, woman servant, and she wore the enclont BAIN 


with gold, and the small-clothes of yellow Jonquil-coloured velvet; they 


ad the | tume of the Canton de Vaud; and instead of a gold dish, like ali the "ak ae 


ut opaquely, after the manner of a white transparency, Amon 


appearance ofa parterre of gigantic polyanthuses ; on their white silk stockings | bore a sort of clumsy pewter platter, which contained a mess that looked 

were clocks of claret coloured velvet, embroidered with the Vidame’s initials and but inviting ; while, with regard to herself, there is no knowing what she 

crest in gold ; these of course were daily transferred to a fresh pair of stockings ; | have been im the flesh, but she certainly was no beauty in the bone. In 

across from the right shoulder was slung a round gold cord, about the thickness of | the trio, instead of saluting them, as the other domestics had done, she contriv- 


an ordinary drawing-pencil, fastened over the le 
round which was engraved name 
especial care what and to whom you speak of any individual.” 

As these lackeys never sat down while on duty in the hall, they were relieved 


by afresh set every hour, like a military guard ; while on esch landingof the 


hip by a small oval gold medal, | ed to turn her back upon them, and yet with one of those ingenious gymnastics 
upon a garter of white enamel, this warning—“ Take | Of awkwardness so unattainable by the graceful, she also man 


to near 
petrify Valasquez by spilling some of the icy vapour from her platter upon ™ 


Valasquez is subsequently informed that the fair Swiss was a servant 


siairs stood a servant out of livery, or groom of the chambers. The sixteen or | #nd chére amie of JohnCalvin; but we cannot take up the cudgelson his 


seventee 
and onenit which ran a gallery or corridor partitioned off by white marble pillars, 
were brilliantly illuminated, as if for a ball, and redolent of the choicest exotics ; 


ificent rooms which Valasquez and his companions now traversed, | behalf, nor on that of John Milton, who is in Lady Bulwer’s bad graces 


for his advocacy of divoree. Neither of them will probably suffer 


while invisible bands, concealed within this gallery, played the gone-by music of much. Im conclusion, we have only further to say that the cross-ex- 


Palestrino, and the newer strains of Lully, Gluck, Paccini, one taking up the air 


where the cher eaiind, 0 enceslenally bureting ino quinteste into 0 fell valume of amination of departed spirits is not exactly an original idea ; but that 


harmony. There was something strangely fearful in this husk, as it were, of re- 


we rather prefer our author when she makes the least pretension to 


velry, without its nucleus, as in room after room spread the wide expanse of empty originality. 


space, for each was untenanted, save by a solitary servantat every succeedin 
door, who rose from the fauteuil in which he was seated, as Saint Germain an 
Valasquez a ched, and with a profound bow noiselessly opened it for them, 
and closed it after them, till they reached the last, which was a sort of crypt, 


Tue Democratic Review.—The January number contains an in- 
teresting article on late Histories and Historians of Oliver Cromwell, 


smailer than the rest, and of plain black oak wainscoating, highly polished, with | P48sing under critical examination the works that relate directly or 


curious carvings, and old Latin inscriptions. The ceiling ofthisroom was groin- 
eilike the roof of.a cathedral ; and around it were ranged several large old carv- 
ed oak chests, abouttwo-feet in height, while a large sarcophagus of highly polish- 
ed red Egyptian granite, stood in the deep recess of the mullion window, whose 
curtains were of arras, or brown leather, stamped with gold spread eagles, and 
lined with gold-colored Utrecht velvet, so that when drawn, which they couldonly 
be by pullies, they in themselves formed a complete wall. 

Over the high-carved mantel-piece was a stiff portrait of Richard Roussat, the 
Chanoine of Langres, bearing date, 1550, and on the wall, on its right hand, a 
full-length likeness of Paracelsus, in the white camlet woman’s dress, which he 
always wore. On the left hand side was another full-lergth picture of Jean 
Lichtenberger, with a volume of his own “ Prognosticatio” in his hand, where- 
in was also to be found, as well as in those of Nostradamus and Olivarus, the ex- 
traordinary prediction of the rise, decline, and fall of Napoleon Bonaparte. And 
on the other walls, ateach side of the room, were two large and finely-painted 
historical pictures; the subject of one being Apollonius accused of magic before Do- 
mitian; and the other, Pythagoras trying before Cambyses the experiment of his four 
miraculous herbs, which he named Coracesia, Callicin, Menais, Corinthus, et Ap- 
roxis; with the two first of which he iced water, by letting them remain a few 
minutes in any vessel containing it, while the third effectually cured the bite of a 
serpent, and the fourth was so inflammable, that merely the sight of fire, at a great 
distance off, caused it to ignite. Before the inner doors of this last room (which 
led to something still beyond) was an immense portiére, or curtain of black vel- 
vel, oubesiiueal in curious silver hiorogtapeies to this curtain was a deep and 
massive silver fringe, the cords and tassels which looped it up were also of silver. 
At one side of the door, in a sort of porter’s chair, covered with blaek velvet in- 
stead of leather, with silver tears all over it, which gave ita most funereal ap- 
pearance, sat an old man, with a long white beard, a curicus sort of black velvet 
cap, in shape like the cupolas of the ope of the sixteenth century. from be- 
neath which flowed his long snow-white bair in luxuriant ringlets on his shoul- 
ders; his features, though now colourless, had all the correct delicacy of outline 
of great former beauty ; his eyes of that peculiar mixture of rich brown and pur- 
ple, so often seen in cegs’ eyes, so seldom in those of human beings, and havi 
at once the liquid brilliancy of crystal and the softness of velvet, alone retaine 
their wonted fires. He wore a long loose black velvet robe, confined at the waist 
with a silver cordeliere, while in his right hand he held a sort of truncheon or bar 
of frosted silver. At the approach of St. Germain and Valasquez, he rose, re- 


indirectly to him and his period, of Guizot, D’Aubigné, Forster, Car- 
lyle, and Headley. The latter, the only American biography of Crom- 
well extant, we noticed at some length on the Ist of July, 1848, and 
now find Mr. Headley treated with great severity by one of his own 
countrymen. A paper on the recent charge in the Navigation Laws of 
Great Britain as recently amended is pervaded by a tone of complacent 
exultation at the benefits likely to accrue therefrom to the American 
shipping interest. At this we can scarcely wonder. 


THe AMERICAN JoURNAL or ScreNcE AND Arts.—We take the 
opportunity afforded by the commencement of a new year to commend 
to public patronage this periodical, one of the most excellent of its 
kind. It is under the able editorial conduct of Professor Silliman and 
associates, and is published at New Haven. 


Tue New York Journat or Mepicine.—The January number 
of this bi-monthly publication is laid on our desk, and though not com- 
petent to pass any opinion upon its merits, we welcome it, with all 
others that tend to promote science,and so aid to alleviate the bur- 
den of human suffering. In connection with an article on the cholera 
in this city, we notice a lithographed map of the various wards, where- 
in, by graduated light and shade, the most and the least infected dis- 
tricts are seen at a glance. The sixth, containing the Five Points, suf- 
fered most severely, losing 880 victims—the fifteenth, the centre of 
which is Washington Square, escaped with fewest deaths, those regis- 
tered being only 80 in number. 





Tue BritisH Cotonies. By R. Montgomery Martin. London and 


moved his cap from his head, and made a profound inclination without speaking— New York. 1850. J. & F. Tallis. This is the first number ofa work 
they did the same, while Saint Germain presented him with two small octangular | that cannot fail to be one of great interest. The author is known as a 


pieces of ebony, about the size of a modern English opera ticket, in the centre of 


which was a mother-of-pearl inlaid hieroglyphic. In presenting these vouchers, 


most able, intelligent, and pains-taking writer, long accustomed to the 


Saint Germain merely prononnced, in a low, deep, but sonorous voice, this one | investigation and arrangement of statistical data, the right treatment 


word, *“ Adonai !”’ to which the old man replied, in a sort of chant, as if he had 
been uttering the litany of some prayer, again inclining profoundly with his hands 
crossed upon his breast, ‘“ Veni, Anail, in virtuteimmortalis Eloim.” “ Gra- 


of which must be of vast importance in a subject such as this before us. 
From what we know of Mr. Martin through private channels, and apart 


tras ago tibi,’ responded Saint Germain. Whereupon the old man laid his sil- | from his general repute, we honestly believe that his prospectus is not 


ver truncheon across the keyhole of the door, and applying his lips to it, without, 
however, uttering any audible sounds, the doors, turning swiftly upon their noise- 
less hinges, flew open; Valasquez and Saint Germain immediately passed on, 
and the doors closed upon them as instantaneously and noiselessly as they had 
opened. They now found themselves standing upon a quantity of fern, hay, and 
other fodder, while before them hung, to stop an aperture in a bare and roughly 
white-washed wall, a large but clumsily constructed straw mat-work, about a 
quarter of a yard thick. This rude tiére, Saint Germain raised on one side, 
sufficiently high to allow himself and Raphaél to enter, which they accordingly 
did ; and found themselves in the presence of the Vidame, who, stretched on a 
miserable pallet, lay in a half recumbent posture, his thin, attenuated figure en- 
veloped ina long, loose cashmere dressing-gown ; his face was long, dry, and 
wizzen, almost resembling that of a mummy in hue and texture, save that the fea- 
tures, though almost shadowy, were exquisitely chiselled; and the eyes so lus- 
trous, that it was painful to look on them, and compelled those who did so to close 
theirs, as if under the influence of too vivid a light ; his hair was as black, silken, 
and redundant as Saint Germain’s, and clustered over his shoulders ; on his head 
was a sort of dark green velvet barretée, like those worn at the time of Henry the 
Third, of France; across this went three eagle’s feathers, fastened at the right 
side with a valois loop and button, of wondrously fine brilliants. Leaning on his 
right elbow, his hand supported his chin, while on the bed rested a ponderous 
tome, of some black letter work, which he was attentively nernsing: his feer, 
which were small, and models asto shape, were cased in biack velvet buois, which 
only reached to the ankles, where their red taffeta lining turned over in the form 


of a divided melon, which made the finely turned ancles look even smaller than | 


they really were. Round and under the heels of these boots, were borders, in 
gold, like small horse-shoes, so that had it not been for the fodder strewed over 
the cow-house, they would have clanked like armour. Round this miserable pal- 
let, above his heal ran a shelf, upon which were ranged several quaint, antiquat- 
ed-looking volumes, like the one he was reading, all with scarlet edges, vandyked 
with black, like fork lightning burnt black; and at quite the end of this shelf, 
which projected out in an angle, stood a stone pitcher of water, a very costly gol- 
den drinking-cup, and a loaf of bread. Opposite the pallet wasa large, uncovered, 
but exquisitely-sculptured white marble altar, in the centre of which the I. H.S, 
with the glory round it, stood out in ingots of solid and unalloyed geld, while in 
the centre of the gelden rays was a diamond of fabulous size, and water. The 
large crucifix, of five feet in height, which stood upon this altar, was also of pure 
gold, but the cross to which it was nailed was of red Egyptian granite, the 

ase upon which the cross stood being a fragment of real rock; the hammer, 
nails, cord, coat, crown of thorns, and all the other emblems of the crucifixion, 
scattered round the foot of the cross, were equally of gold, as were the pyx, cha- 
lice, sconces, and covers of the books and incense-burners, as well asa small 
furnace, in the midst of whose mimic flames of burnished mag was a large silver 
heart, with I. H. 8. gleaming in diamends fromits core. The rude rafters of the 
cow-house, the cows feedingin the manger at the other end, formed a strange con- 
trast to the splendour of this altar, above which shone a large and intensely bril- 
liant star, lit by some mysterious and invisible process, but which with its puze 
and single power, completely and radiantly illumined the whole space. 

On Saint Germain’s approach, the Vidame closed his book, extended his 
hand to him, and addressed him in some (to Valasqnez) unknown but musically 
harmonious language, and then turning to Raphael, took his hand, saying, “So, 
child, you are welcome ;’’ and he replaced the book he had been reading upon 
the pillow from which he had risen, to welcome Valasquez, and which book was 
no other than the very rare original edition of Flaccius Illyricus. 


The above description is d-propos to the initiation of Raphael into 
the mystical ceremonies of the Masters of the Occult Sciences. Our 
extract is so long, that we can only give a few lines more, recommend- 
ing all this scene as the best part of the book, notwithstanding that it 
contains many incongruities and absurdities. The trio, having de- 
scended into subterranean apartments, find a table magnificently laid 
for ghosts of departed celebrities. In the account of the preparations 
we find this passage, which is not deficient in point. : 


Covers were only laid down the inner side of these tables ; next the wall and 
before each cover was a high backed antique chair, not of wood, but illuminated, 
vivid and transparent, like painted glass, and on each plate was laid a fossilated 
heart, with its whilom owner’s name; in the centre, some of these hearts were 
black, narrow and shrivelled, while others were broad, glowing and clear ; with 
others again of a mawkish. negative, drab colour, void of all qualities, good or 
bad, and almost collapsed from a fear of expanding, and a habit of swathing them- 
selves with self. 


exaggerated, and that such information as he proposes to give his read- 
ers will be carefully and faithfully given. It is, therefore, with confi- 
dence that we recommend the work to those who feel an interest in the 
vast Colonial Empire of Great Britain, numbering upwards of one hun- 
dred millions of inhabitants, whose destinies, strangely enough, have 
been of late so slightly regarded in the eyes of the mother country. Mr. 
Martin undertakes, and has begun, to detail the history, the extent, the 
condition, and the resources of all those varying countries that owe al- 
legiance to Queen Victoria—a bird’s-eye view, as it were, of the natives 
of every clime. The getting up of the book is excellent. In form it is 
full-size octavo, the type large and clear. This first number contains 
an engraved portrait of Queen Elizabeth the founder of our Cclonial 
Empire, a showy title-page, a remarkably neat map of the world on 
Mercator’s projection, a dedication to Queen Victoria, an introductory 
chapter on ancient and modern Colonization; and then launches into 
| the iain object of the book, commencing with British North America. 
We hope Mr. Martin is far forward with his material, for it would be 
well that some of the home sneerers at Colonial importance should un- 
derstand what they talk about so glibly. Probably a description of 
every Colony is in existence; some, we know, have been described ad 
nauseam ; but the opportunities of grappling with them all at a glanee 
is a desideratum, now about to be furnished. We should not omit to 
state that access to the “* Blue Books” of Downing Street has been al- 
lowed to Mr. Martin, for which rare touch of liberality all thanks be 
rendered to Earl Grey or Mr. Hawes. 

















Tue NortH AMERICAN Review.—A glance only at the style of 
this able Quarterly gives one just that kind of satisfaction that neat 
typography can bestow, and tempts one to look closely at the matter so 
agreeably set forth. The present number really does review several 
recent publications that fully deserve the honour, and does not, as is 
too much the fashion with our leading critics across the water, make 
the name of a book the mere handle for an article. Amongst those ex- 
amined, we find Ticknor’s Literature, Elliott’s History of Roman Lib- 
erty, Whipple’s Lectures on Literature and Life, and Lady Alice, op 
the New Una. Of this last, we have a word to say. In July last, im- 
mediately on its appearance here, we read it and made some strong ani- 
madversions on it in the A/bion of the 14th of that month. We were 
surprised to hear shortly afterwards that it was the production of a Cler- 


the authorship would neither have changed our opinion nor prevented 
expression, it is some satisfaction to find a periodical of such highs B- 
ing as the \Vorth American sustaining the judgment we passed upon it 
on its first appearance, 





FINE ARTS. 
Tur Recentiy Discoveren Antiqu’ STATUE At Rome. A 
lengthened account was lately published of @ remarkably fine relic of 
antiquity. A London paper of the 10th ult., in a letter from Rome 


of the 30th Nov., thus again speaks of it 
The statue of the Athlete lately found in the Trastevere has been es- 


A banquet is served before the arrival of the guests, which excites | tablished in the Vatican, in the same room with the Mercury, adjoin- 


the surprise of Velasquez. 


: : ich the Apollo Belvedere is so badly located. The Ro- 
a Be pay Nevnig deuliors are divided in their opinions of the work— 


“Is it customary for them to arrive before the viauds are served ?” re-interro- the former placing it very high in art, the latter giving it a very infe- 


gated the Vidame; “ butas you are impatient, they shall be summoned ;” and 
so saying, he took up a small golden bell that stood upon the altar, and striking 


rior rank, Terrerani, who is the first artist, according to the opinion 


the prism against it, it returned the full volume of sound of an immense gong, but | ®V€R of his rivals, estimates it as a chef d'euvre, and I see no 





so intensely clear and shrill as to be painful, and Valasquez involuntarily raised 


why the opinion I formed of this fine statue should not still be main- 





gyman of this city. We were also informed that our remarks had been PY 
considered as undeservedly severe. Now, although any knowledge of 


are 
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tained. I consider it to be a first-rate specimen of a class not apper- 
taining to the beau ideal, but to man as he really is, trained by regu- 
lar exercise, and agepeeer in the full force of animal vigour for a mor- 
tal combat. The Athlete is now exposed to the severe test of imme- 
diate vicinity to the Apollo, and the other wonders of the Vatican ; and 
I dv not see why the dictu of one or two sculptors, who take another 
line in art, should prevail against the opinion of Terrerani, and the 
public who support him: 


A RIGHT-ROYAL BALL, 
Given By THE City or Paris on Monpay, Decemser 10, 
To THE PresipeNT or THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


The grand ball which immediately followed the banquet given to the 

President of the Republic on the anniversary of his election took place 
last night at the Hotel de Ville. The expectation of this promised fes- 
tivity kept all Paris on the gui vive for several days previously, 
and the result did not certainly fall short of these expectations. The 
cards of invitation issued by M. Berger, Prefect of the Seine, and the 
first civil authority of the capital, specified half-past 8 o’clock as the 
hour at wi» h his sa/ons were to open for the reception of company ; yet 
long before this hour carriages were moving from all directions to the 
great point fattraction, and so early as half-past 7 o’clock they pour- 
ed along the «uays on both sides of the river, down the Rues St. Denis 
and St. Mar: n, and even from the most distant Temple and St. Antoine. 
From 7 o'clock small detachments of infantry, alternately with videttes 
and the Republican Guard, were stationed en échelon along the Quai 
de Gévres and Pelletier on one side, and the quay of the Hotel de Ville 
on the other ; and a few men were planted as sentries at that part of 
the streets of La Poterie, Barre du Bee, des Billetes, and others which 
immediately lead into the place de Il’Hétel de Ville. In fact every pre- 
caution was taken, not only to secure a free outlet from these narrow 
and somewhat intricate passages, both to foot passengers and carriages, 
but also to prevent the possibility of anything like confusion. Sentries, 
both movited and on foot, were stationed on both sides of the two 
bridges .earest to the Hétel de Ville, the Pont Notre Dame, and the 
Pont d’Arcole. The main force, however, had its quarters on the square 
in front of the Hétel de Ville itself, and here cavalry and infantry 
were intermingled. A continuous line of sentries encircled the square, 
in the centre of which groups of foot soldiers enveloped in their gray 
capotes, and parties of mounted men, their white cloaks covering them 
up to the eyes, and the tips of their lances flashing in the light of the 
lamps, moved up and down. The principal portion of the infantry, 
however, had their arms piled here and there, and amused themselves 
as best they could to keep off the cold, for the night was somewhat bit- 
ter. In addition to this there was a strong body of police intermingled 
with the military. Yet under all circumstances I could not observe 
that the military force, at least all of it that was visible in the neigh- 
bourhood, was at all of an imposing kind. The night was dark, so that 
it was difficult to ascertain Sapthing like the exact number ; but I 
should say that, considering there were nearly 6,000 persons, all of 
whom, or very nearly so, were to be conveyed to the same spot in car- 
riages, the force was barely sufficient to assist in preventing disorder 
or confusion among such an assemblage; I expected to have seen the 
whole length of quay, at least from the Louvre, occupied in a military 
manner ; yet I had passed in front of the Place de Chatelet before the 
flutter of a lancer’s pennon in the night breeze, or the tip ofa bayonet, 
met my sight. The night was dark and clouded, though dry, and a 
sharp air crept up the river, and gave more brilliancy to the lights that 
studded its banks. I could not perceive that there was anything like 
a crowd in any part of the passages leading to the Hétel de Ville ; the 
quays, until you approached the spot, were almost deserted, but a few 
scattered groups near the Place de Chatelet, composed of well dress- 
ed persons only, showed that something to excite curiosity was going on. 
It was merely on the square itself that a considerable number of per- 
sons was visible, but drawn up on the pathway ; and instead of imped- 
ing the police or military in their duties, they appeared on the con- 
trary as if anxious to keep the passage open for the carriages. In fact 
so admirable were the arrangements made that scarcely a delay of five 
minutes was occasioned. 

The carriages entered by the two lateral gates of the hotel on the side 
of the square, and so soon as they were discharged they issued out on 
the other side by corresponding gates opening on the rue de Lobau. To 
avoid still more the confusion occasioned by those who retired about 
midnight, and those who still arrived at the same hour, another pas- 
onge was opened on the same street from one of the corridors of the 
Salle St. Jean. 

The yisitors left their carriages in the inner court, and ascended to 
the interior on both sides of the building by the superb staircases, con- 
structed, as is known, in the Palladian style, and graced with“Tonic co- 
lumns supporting the arches, and on all sides ornamented with sculptur- 
ed work so gorgeous and so complicated as to dazzle the eye and render 
description insufficient. To the right and left corridors swept away in- 
to the distance, or opened into saloons of the richest architecture and the 
most dazzling ornaments. At half-past8 o’clock there were collected 
in the Salle des Fétes about 800 persons, and from that moment until 
long past midnight, crowds of people accumulated there and in the other 
parts of the building open tothe reception. It is difficult to ascertain 
with anything like exactitude the number of people who were scattered 
in so many directions, but I should say that before 11 o’clock there could 
not have been less than 5,000 persons assembled in the vast galleries of 
the Salle des Fétes and the Salle de l’Horloge, which were particularly 
devoted to dancing. The Salle des Fétes is certainly the perfection of 
all that is vast and gorgeous in domestic architecture. Its adornments 
were of the richest description, and yet not overloaded, and allin the 
most exquisite taste. The most magnificent mirrors reflected ten thou- 
sand images of those who traversed its noble sweep, half concealed in 
drapery of ns blue silk and embroidered velvet, and the bases of the 
columns enveloped in shrubs and flowers. The staircase that led to it 
was also hedged in with the rarest evergreens and flowers, continued to 
the very entrance. Lustres of the largest size and of the most graceful 
forms hung from the noble ceiling and along the walls, from which a tor- 
rent of pure and brilliant light gushed overall. One extremity appear- 
ed like a garden, from which issued the richest melody, and amongst 
whose branches was collected an orchestra of 120 musicians. The other 
end opened into three successive recesses of much extent, partly con- 
cealed by damasked drapery of the purest white, suspended in graceful 
festoons between pillars. The other galleries devoted to dancing, 
though not so vast, were yet equally ornamented, and each had its or- 

chestra. 

At nine o'clock pooctety the President made his appearance at one 
extremity of the Salle. He had just quitted the banquetting room, and 
was accompanied by the Prefect of the Seine, his host, on the right, and 
M. Francis Arago on the left. He was followed by his aides-de-camp 
and secretaries. 

The moment the leader of the orchestra from his elevated position 
descried him issuing from between the tapestried columns at the further 
extremity, he lifted his archet, gave the signal, and the full band struck 
up in splendid style the well known air, “‘ Partant pour la Syrie.” At 
this moment the crowd was very great, and all rushed to the spot 
where Napoleon made his eons. Louis Bonaparte was dressed 
in the uniform of General of the National Guards. He wore the grand 
riband and star of the Legion of Honour. He looked rather pale and 

and as if only recovering from recent illness. He proceeded to 
the side of the Hall, and with hat in hand moved slowly along, a pas- 
sage being opened for him. As he proceeded, the ladies, who occupied 
a triple row of benches covered with crimson velvet, rose from their 
seats simultaneously and saluted him. He returned their salutations 
with graceful courtesy. In this mannet he made the tour of the gal- 
lery, and then retired for a few minutes into a lateral room of yast ex- 
tent, and richly furnished with divans and benches for those who were 
fatigued with the dance, or who did not care to mingle in it. He pro- 
to the second and th‘rd saloons, and was received in the same 
manner. Dancing began at half-past 9, and was continued, with the 
usual intervals, till 2 >’clook in the morning, when the crowds began to 
thin. 

I ought not to omit observing, that the same perfect regularity and 
excellent arrangement existing outside were also practised within. 
Though the crowd was so great there was no confusion—no din, and 
everything was conducted in the most perfect order. To mention the 
names of the distinguished persons who were present would be diffi- 
cult. It will be sufficient to observe that all that Paris possesses of 
beauty, talent, and distinction were invited, and I believe most of them 
were present; du reste, all from the commencement to the end was con- 
ducted with admirable tact and with unquestionable taste. The com- 
pany included, I believe, the representatives of all the nations of Eu- 
rope—Russians, Germans, Swiss, Italians, Spaniards, Hungarians, 
Belgians, Swedes, &., were present. Citizens of the Unit States 
mingled with South Americans and those who came from the Antilles ; 





ly represented on the occasion; and that the Scotch and Irish accent 
was distinctly heard in many quarters. Even the Cadi of Constantine 
was present in his national costume. The festivity ended as it began— 
in perfect order and tranquillity; and I am pretty sure that of the 
thousands who enjoyed the festivities of M. Berger there is not one who 
does not retain a pleasing remembrance of that brilliant /éte. 





GREAT |NDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


A report has just been made to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
President of the Society of Arts, &c., of preliminary inquiries into the 
willingness of manufacturers and others to support periodical exhibi- 
tions of the works of industsy of all nations, by Henry Cole and Francis 
Fuller, members of the council of the Society of Arts. 

The report states that those gentlemen have visited the principal 
manufacturing and commercial towns of the United Kingdom, and some 
of the leading agricultural districts, in which they have explained his 
Royal Highness’s views regarding the formation of a great collection of 
works of industry and art of all nations in London in 1851, for the pur- 
poses of exhibition, and of competition and encouragement, which should 
c onsist of the following divisions— 

Raw materials Manfactures 

Machinery and mechenicat inventions Sculpture and plastic art generally 
and that the management of the exhibition and collection should be in 
the hands of, first, a Royal commission, presided over by Prince Albert, 
whose duties and powers should extend to the determination of the na- 
ture of the prizes and the selection of the subjects for which they are 
to be offered ; to the definition of the nature of the exhibition, and the 
bert manner of conducting all its proceedings ; and to the determination 
of the method of deciding the prizes,and the responsibility of the decision: 
and, secondly, of the Society of Arts, which should organise the means 
of raising funds to be placed at the disposal of the commission for prizes, 
should collect the funds and contributions to provide a building and 
defray the necessary expenses to cover the risks of the collection and 
exhibition, and provide for the permanent establishment of these quin- 
quennial exhibitions. 

Messrs Cole and Fuller further explained, at the provincial meetings, 
that the prizes proposed to be submitted for the consideration of the 
commission were to be medals, with money prizes so large as to overcome 
the scruples and prejudices even of the largest and richest manufac- 
turers, and ensure the greatest amount of exertion ; and that the first 
prize should be £5000; and that one, at least, of £1000 should be given 
in each of the four sections. (Medals conferred by the Queen would 
very much enhance the value of the prizes.) 

With respect to the place of exhibition, they added that his Royal 
Highness pointed out the vacant ground in Hyde Park, on the south 
side, parallel with and between the Kensington drive and the ride com- 
monly called Rodtten-row, as affording advantages which few other 
places might be found to possess, and that application for this site 
could be made to the Crown. 

The result of their tour is, that they have the satisfaction of reporting 
to his Royal Highness, that they found in the agricultural, as well as 
in the manufacturing districts, an equally cordial recognition of the 
national importance of the proposal, a desire to exhibit as far as possible 
the best productions of the locality, and a willingness to subscribe to 
the funds. 

They conclude their report with the consideration of the following 
questions: viz. as to the general expediency of such periodical exhi- 
bitions, and whether their scope should be exclusively national or 
universal? Whether such exhibitions should be supported by funds 
voted by the House of Commons or by voluntary subscriptions ? Willing- 
ness to exhibit. Whether prizes should be awarded, the amount of 
prizes, and the distribution of them ? Miscellaneous remarks. 

On the Ist, they report general unanimity of opinion in favour of them, 
and of their being universal. On the 2d. the preponderance of opinion 
was for voluntary subscriptions. 3d, the willingness to exhibit is gen- 
eral, On the 4th point the opinions were varied. All were in favor ofa 
Royal Commission, as being most likely to insure impartiality. As to 
the amount of the prizes, there was much diversity of opinion. It was 
suggested at Nottingham that there might be great doubt as to the merit 
of the party to whom the proposed £5000 premium might be awarded, 
therefore smaller premiums were desirable. It was suggested ‘* to reduce 
the amounts, and increase the numbers, as lessening the risk of injury 
from erroneous adjudication.” 

Under the final head of «* Miscellaneous Remarks, ” various suggestions 
for rendering the exhibition more effective are reported ; such, for in- 
stance, as the following :— 

Mr. R. Redgrave, A. R. A, one of the masters of the Head School of 
Design, writes :—*‘ I cannot but feel that the proposed exhibition of 1851, 





of which you inform me, would be a most valuable means of arousing, the 
energies both of our manufacturers and designers. It has occurred to 
me to suggest, that collections of the most rare and choice works produced 
by the skill of past ages(such as our museums and societies of antiquaries 
and archxologists could so well supply) should form centres to the va- 
rious groups of manufactures to which they relate. Such collections 
would be a great stimulus to new efforts to produce, by mechanical 
means which are in our power, much that was then accomplished only 
by costly hand-labour. Information would be obtained, by the juxta- 
position of the excellence of the past with the endeavours of the pre- 
sent.” —London paper, Dec. 15. 


UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 

We sometimes observe remarks in the American journals as te the 
wholesome way in which manly sports are pursued by the young men 
of England. In a late number of the Times, we find the following ac- 
count of preparations making for a rowing match between Oxford and 
Cambridge ‘‘ men,” that was to take place on the 15th ult., and might pos- 
sibly be decided in a snow storm. It will be noticed that the Oxford 
crew is made up from five different colleges, whilst Trinity furnishes 
the whole number of the Cambridge competitors. 


This very interesting event, appointed for Saturday next, creates 
considerabie excitement in the sporting circles, and is looked forward 
to with more than usual anxiety. The Cambridge gentlemen arrived 
at Putney on Monday, and immediately took a turn over the course se- 
lected, which they repeated on the two following days, on the latter of 
which they rowed the distance against a crew of eight picked water- 
men and defeated them by three lengths. Their exertions were watch- 
ed by many friends and eager observers, and their style and pace were 
the theme of general admiration. Speculators were on the qui vive, 
but loth todo anything until the work of the rival crew had been 
scanned. The Oxford gentlemen put in an appearance at Putney on 
the Tuesday night, and yesterday both crews were afloat, the Cantabs, 
however, only taking a turn to Chiswick Eyot. The rowing of the Ox- 
onians, although widely different in style from that of their opponents, 
was also pronounced by good judges to be extremely fine, and so even- 
ly do the rival crews appear to be matched that connoisseurs with the 
best desire to make investments are at a loss to know which to choose, 
and the betting may be considered, with very few exceptions, strictly 
even. The following is a list of the crews :— 


OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE, 





1. Mr. J. J. Hornby, Brasenose. | 1. Mr. A. T. Baldrey, Trinity. 

2. Mr. Houghton, ¢ 2. Mr. H. P. Welles, ss 

3. Mr. Woodhouse, Ezeter. 3. Mr. A. R. de Routzen, 

4. Mr. J. W. Chitty, Balliol. 4. Mr. C. J. Halden, “ 

5. Mr. J Aitken, Exeter. 5. Mr. W. L. Bagshawe, « 

6. Mr. Stewart, Oriel. 6. Mr. H. J. Miller, “ 

7. Mr. Sykes, Exeter. 7. Mr. T. W. Richards, << 
Mr. Rich, Christchurch, Mr. J.C. Wray, ss 

stroke. stroke. 





Mr. Cotton, steerer. Mr. C. G. J. Booth, steerer, 


They are all extremely fine men, and average a trifle more than Uni- 
versity crews ordinarily, being at the rate of 11st. 51b. per man exclu- 
sive of the steerers, and there being scarcely 1.,lb. difference between 
the two crews, with the exception of those who are to handle the yoke 
lines, but in that respect the Oxford steerer is considerably lighter than 
the other. Both crews have the appearance of being in admirable con- 
dition, and although neither party holds the pretensions of the other 
cheap, both appear most confident of success; and from what has been 
seen of them, there is every reasonable prospect of a struggle of the 
most gallant description. The distance to be contested is from Putney- 
bridge to Barker’s rails, Mortlake, and the time named for the start is 
half-past two o’clock in the afternoon. For the information of some of 
our readers, it may be as well to state that the Cambridge oar blades 
are light blue; those of their opponents dark blue. Citizen L. has 
been chartered by the Messrs. Searle, and the Childe Harold by R. 
Coombes, the champion of the Thames, with other boats, to accompany 


Mr. Pires mis Diany.—Friday, November 30th, 1849. Up, and 
and did take my wife, with a Party of Friends, to the Old Bailey, my 
Wife eng | a greet Longing to see a Prisoner tried, especially for 
Murder, and little Pleasure as she do take, poor Wretch, I could not 
find in my Heart to deny her this. Got our places in the Gallery, cost 
me 10s. which did begrudge, and do think it a Scandal to the Vity to 
have money taken at the Old Bailey Doors, as at a Play, yet it do serve 
to keep the Company choice. And, good Lack! to see the Assemblage 
of great Folks about us, we sitting close by Sir Jessamie Spinkes, and 
my Lord Pouncett, and two or three other Lords on the Bench by my 
Lords the Judges, and the Aldermen, did make the place look as fine al - 
most as the Opera. But in Truth it was as good as Play, if not better, 
to hear the Barristers speak to the Jury, especially the Counsel for 
Prisoners, making believe to be mightily concerned for their Clients, 
though most observable Rogues, bors arguing in their Behalf through 
Thick and Thin, and striving as hard as they could to prove the Black, 
that did come out in Evidence against them, White ; and pleading their 
Cause as though they were injured Innocents,with smiting of the breast, 
and turning up of the Eyes, more natural than I remember I did ever 
see any Actor. But methinks they did go a little too far when, cross- 
examining the Witnesses, they strove to entangle them in their Talk, 
and confound them, trying to make them blunder, so as to mislead the 
Jury, which do seem to me only telling a Lie by the Witness his 
Mouth. And then to hear them labour to destroy the Witnesses’ Credit, 
and make their Oath suspected; and them, however honest, seem 

erjurers ; and to think that they do practice all this Wickedness only 
for the Lucre of their Fees! Among the Prisoners some of the most hor- 
rid Ruffians that methinks I ever did see, and some, when found guilty 
and sentenced even to Transportation, skipping out of the Dock, and 
snapping their fingers, which did remind me of the Saying ‘* Merry as 
Thieves” But others looking mighty dismal, and when the Evidence 
did tell against them, turning pale and shivering, and we had Eye- 
Glasses we took with us on Purpose, and through our Eye-Glasses did 
watch the Quivering of their Features, which, Heaven forgive us! we 
did take Delight in. Using Eye-Glasses did the more make it seem as 
if I were at a Play, and what dip jump with the Notion was the Bunch- 
es Rue on the Dock in Front of the Prisoners, seeming almost like 
Nosegays, which glad I am that my Wife and our other Ladies had not 
with them, for so taken were they with the ranting Barristers and 
hang-Gallows Ruffians, that I do verily believe they would have flung 
their Posies to them if they had. Strange that we do make such Ac- 
count of Criminals, and will sit for Hours to see how it goes with a 
Villain, when we would not spare five Minutes to the Cause of many an 
honest Man ; and I do intend and resolve to search in Dr. Browne his 
Metaphysiques to know wherefore. But for one good Reason I did 
take Pleasure in the Old Bailey, which was the Fairness of the Trials, 
and the Patience of the Judge, and Justness of his Summing-up, which 
do cause me mightily to reverence our Law, and to hear and see was 
pretty. —Punch. . 

SwinDLinG AT FLorence.—A correspondent at Florence writes :-- 
«« An Englishman, of genteel exterior, plausible manners, and speaking 
French fluently, lately made his appearance in Florence under the 
assumed aristocratic name of Cavendish. He took up his residence at 
the Grande Bretagne Hotel, aapeneet abroad in a handsome carriage, 
attended by a servant, and made a few purchases at some of the shops, 
for which he paid. His first act was to hire an expensive suite of 
apartments in town, of which he immediately took possession. An 
establishment of servants was soon found, and liberal orders given for 
wines, viands, and other accessaries for housekeeping. It is said that a 
house is not a home without a wife, and so it ampere thought Mr. 
Henry Cavendish ; he soon found a lady ready and willing in the person 

of a young woman on her way to join a family at Florence as governess, 
whom he took to Leghorn, and the marriage ceremony was performed 
at the British Consul’s by the Rev. Mr. Gibbon, whose fees were paid, 
but the bill at the San Marco was left for a future opportunity. 
Whilst at Leghorn it appears that he requested the British Consul to 
ay particular attention to his sister, Lady Georgina Cavendish, whom 
he expected to arrive in his yacht, which would bring his baggage and 
a retinue of English servants, for whom he had already hired one of 
the handsomest and most expensive villas near Florence. Fortunately, 
during his absence upon the marriage expedition a bill for 300/., which 
he had given upon Messrs. Torlonia, of Rome, saying he had a credit 
from Messrs. Coutts for 500/. on that house, was returned unpaid, with 
an intimation that they knew nothing of him; but, of course there was 
some mistake ; for, with the most glaring effrontery, he declared most 
solemnly that he had kept an account at Coutts’s for 22 years, and that 
another bill for 200/., which he had drawn upon that house, would cer- 
tainly be paid, thus quieting, for the moment, the suspicions that were 
naturally created about him. A 
the morning when Coutts’s answer was expected to arrive, one 

hour before the delivery of the letters, he walked out of the hotel (to 
which sn uarters he had returned), leaving his new-made wife to 
settle the bill, and taking with him, in the most heartless manner, the 
only 5/. she had in the world, and which she had only received from her 
friends two days before. The hotel-keeper allowed the wife to stop in 
the house for a considerable time, upon her assurance that what she 
had should be paid for ; but one morning, after she had received a re- 
mittance from her friends, she was observed to leave the hotel lookin 
rather larger than usual, and it was soon known that she had dress 
herself in her best and gone off in the same way her husband did, leav- 
ing her bill to be added to his. There can be no doubt that the inten- 
tion of the party was to get a considerable sum from some one of the 
bankers. He had with him a printed document, purporting to be of the 
Bank of England, for 2,000/ payable to Henry Cavendish, or bearer, 
which he exhibited as a kind of bait. His plan was, however, frus- 
trated by the prompt measures that were taken by a person from whom 
he got a small sum; so that, although one of the banks suffered in a 
small degree, his great plan was frustrated.”--Galignani’s Messen- 

er. 
a Stave Trape.—THE British SQUADRON ON THE COAST OF 
Arrica.—The following document has just been published :—*‘ Report 
by the Lords’ Committees appointed a select committee to consider the 
best means which Great Britain can adopt for the final extinction of 
the African slave trade.—Ordered to report—That the committee have 
met and considered the subject-matter to them referred, and have come 
to the following resolutions, viz. :—‘‘ That the evidence which has been 
given before this committee has led them to the conclusion, that, al- 
though, the efforts of Great Britain have not suppressed the slave trade, 
and although it is doubtful whether the number of slaves exported dur- 
ing the last two years is not greater than in some preceding years, that 
upon the whole a large reduction of the trade has been effected, and its 
probable increase has been prevented. That all the evidence goes to 
prove that the prevalent impression as to the general unhealthiness ©- 
the cruising squadron is without foundation; and, further, that tie 
withdrawal of the cruisers from the coast of Africa would cause a great 
immediate increase in the slave trade, and would inflict most serious in- 
jury on the legitimate commerce of Africa. That the committee sve 
reason to believe that certain alterations in the equipment and direc- 
tions of the cruising squadron, which would be attended with little or 
no additional expense, would greatly add to its efficacy.” But on this 
and other points the committee are of opinion that further evidence 
should be taken, before any practical suggestions can be offered to the 
House ; they have, therefore, resolved, on account of the advanced pe- 
riod of the session, to report to your Lordships the foregoing resolu- 
tions, and to recommend that the committee should be re-appointed in 
the next session, to pursue the consideration of the subject, and to re- 
port finally to the House. And the committee have directed the min- 
utes of evidence taken before them, together with an appendix and in- 
dex thereto, to be laid before your Lordships.—23rd July, 1849. 











Tue New Barnarp CavANnAGH.—The Tipperary Vindicator says ; 
The following pom amrogpe fA letter has been sent to us by Dr. Lang- 
ley, at present an inmate of Nenagh gaol ;— 

** Nenagh, Nov. 28. 


“< Sir,—In reference to a paragraph in the ‘Nenagh Guardian’ of 
this evening relative to Dr. Langley, the editor has been misinformed 
on two points—first, as to the number of days he abst ained from food, 
and next as to the cause. First, as to the number of days, 40, and not 38, 
was the number ; and next, as regards the cause, “ that it was in conse- 
quence of some favour which at first he was allowed ; being withdrawn, 
he refused to eat.” Such is not the fact, as the sole reason for his ab- 
staining from food was a total loss of appetite, nausea, and a disin- 
clination to eat, superinduced altogether by totally different causes fron 
that he has stated. It may be a fact well worth recording, for the informa- 
tion of your physiological readers, that during that time all the organs 
of the body ceased to perform their functions in the animal economy, with 
the exception of the heart and lungs. And it is 8 curious coincidence, 
also, that during that time the loss he sustained in weight was 3 stone 
less by 21b., making exactly a loss of 401b., being 2 deficiency of 11b 











it is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. and Mrs Bull were handsome, 
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per day for every day he abstained from food. C, LANcury.” 
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PROBLEM No. 63, sy Mr. A. M. McCombe. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 62 


White. Black. 
1. P tks P P moves. 
2 BtooR P moves, 
8. PtwoQ4 K tks Kt 


4. Pto QS disc. checkmate. 





Guascow Cness CLus.—A Chessboard of great beauty has been lately presented by his as 
sociates to Mr. A. G. McCombe, a prominent member of the above Club, and the writer of 
weekly Chess ariicles for the Glasgow Citizen, from which paper we quote the following de- 
scription :—“ The Chessboard is represented in plate Biase, and painted in the newest style 
of the art. The squares are painted alternately in delicate white veined marble and dark 
specimens of our Scotch bles; and so admirably is the work executed, that it requires 

e closest inspection to discover that the squares are only imitations of the stones they re- 

resent. The board proper is surrounded by an Elizabethan semi-fret gold border, pannel- 

ed on @ maroon ground, the corners and centres of the frets are further enriched with Tudor 
atterns and medallions in gold, with dark blue fillings, and bearing the initials of the owner. 
he whole being painted on the under side of the glass, admits of it being used we Paster 
freedom than the generality of chess-boards. 8 unique specimen of art is indented in an 
exceedingly me rosewood stand, the top of which is supported by four swan-neck 
branches radiating from a trumpet-shaped pillar, terminating in an elegant vase. A circular 
block with carved scroll paws forms the base, and on either side of the table are smal) flat 
drawers for placing the chessmen as they are removed from the board during play. ‘This 
clognet stand was designed and executed in the establishment of Messrs. Richmond & Co, 
net-makers, ex oo Boe this chess-board. The painting, which is of the highest order, 

r. Gilfillan.” 


cab: 
was executed by 
———— >. 


THe Royau MAvusoLeuM AT Sr. GeorGe’s CHAPEL, Winpsor.—The 
Royal tomb-house, situated at the east end of St. George’s Chapel, in 
which will be deposited the remains of her late Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, on Tuesday next, contains the remains of the following Royal 
and illustrious ares es.—George III., and Queen Charlotte: George 
i. Ww illiam IV., the Duke of Kent, the Duke of York, the Princess 
Amelia, the Princess Charlotte, the Princess Augusta, and the Princess 
Sophia of Glocester. The bodies of the infant Princes, Octavius and 
Alfred, the children of George III., which were interred in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, were removed to the Royal Mausoleum, at Windsor, imme- 
diately after its completion, upwards of half a century ago. The Royal 
tomb-house, or Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel, by which name it is so well 
known, was erected by Henry VIII., as a burial-place for himself and 
his successors. Upon his subsequent preference of Westminster Abbey 
for that purpose, the building remained neglected until Cardinal Wol- 
sey obtained a grant from Henry VIII. ith the same profusion of 
expense which marked all the public acts of his life, he began to pre- 
— it as a receptacle for his own remains, but at the confiscation of 

is property it reverted to the Crown. Charles I. intended to fit up the 
structure as a Royal Mausoleum, but the civil wars interposed, and in 
1646 it was Paphos by the Republican army. On the accession of 
James IT., that monarch had it converted into a chapel, and. Antonio 
Verrio was employed to execute a richly ornamental ceiling ; but in a 
popular commotion that soon after ensued, caused by the King publicly 
entertaining the Pope’s Nuncio, the windows and internal decorations 
Were destroyed. It thus remained till the reign of George III., when 
it was détermined to construct a Royal cemetery beneath it. For this 
urpose an excavation was made in the stratum of chalk forming the 
oundation tothe depth of 15 feet, and corresponding in length and 
idth with the dimensions of the building; On each side are the re- 
eptacles for the bodies, formed by Gothic octagonal pillars, supporting 
b range of four shelves. The recess next to that in which the body of 
the late my | is deposited has been left-vacant, expressly by command 
of His late Majesty, for the remains of his Queen. The entrance to the 
mausoleum is in the choir of St. George’s Chapel, a short distance from 
the steps of the altar, from which a subterranean passage leads to this 
last resting-place for the illustrious deceased. 












PARLIAMENTARY DUELLING IN FRANCE.—The malicious wags of 
Paris do not seem disposed to allow the late duels to pass off without a 
display of their wit. One very humane armourer is said to have ad- 
vertised a new sort of pistols for the use of the National Assembly, 
‘warranted neither to kill nor wound severely.” Another, an artist 
by profession, proposes a new design for the fagade of the National As- 
sembly, consisting of two men fencing. The appearance of the duellists 
is rather ferocious, though the distance they keep from each other is 
more than that strictly allowed by the rules of the combat, while groups 
in the back ground preserve the character of the tableau by presenting 
pistols at each other. The warlike propensities of the “ fraternal” re- 
presentatives of the people have also afforded material to the Charivari. 
In one of its latest caricatures a lady, 
sented as weeping and imploring a droll-looking 
two swords grasped in one Saad, and a case of pisto 
to expose her lord to danger. ‘Ah! mon Dieu, Monsieur,” she cries, 

‘vous venez ohercher mon mari pour qu’il se batte en duel avec un 
autre représentant ! Sil allait étre touché!” «« N’ayez pas peur, Ma- 
dame,” the tranquil “‘ friend” replies, «« n’ayez pas peur, ces Messieurs 
ne touchent Jamais que leurs vingt-cing francs par jour.”—English 
paper. (This little dialogue will bear translating. “It runs thus :— 
‘Good Heavens, Sir, are 
fight a duel with another 
touched !” 
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season, for the purpose of immediately frozen out again. Clean 
white aprons and widows’ ers were done at improved po and the 
public will be done at the usual rate, unless care is taken of its inter- 
ests.—Punch, Dec. 8. 

THE Foc ScrEAMER.—We had an opportunity, a few days ago, of 
witnessing the surprising effect of this instrument, lately produced by 
our ingenious townsman, Mr. Wells. T his instrument is mainly designed 
for giving signals at sea in foggy weather, or at lighthouses, when, 
from the state of the weather, it is impossible that their lights can be seen. 
But it is caleulated, likewise, to be used to immense advantage as a 
means of giving alarm to the neighbourhood in case of fire or house- 
breakers in the night, as a whole neighbourhood could be aroused by it 
to a distance, if necessary, of five or six miles on all sides. The instru- 
ment can likewise be used—and herein lies one of its great excellencies 
—as a ventilator of the holds of ships ; as the vessel can be properly 
and effectually pumped out and seared with fresh air at any minute, 
and that in the space of an incredibly short time. Chapels, churches, 
public rooms, schools, and private houses can all be ventilated by this 
machine in the most effectual way possible. And it has these additional 
recommendations—it is always ready for use, can be worked by any 
person, costs but little, a. portable, and little liable to get out 
of repair.—WVottingham Mercury. 

Tue Fog ScreaMER,—An instrument with the quaint title of the 
Fog Screamer has just been invented , for the pu of enabling any- 
body to scream in a fog, and to be heard onallsides at six miles’ dis- 
tance. The inconvenience of this seems to be, that, when the instrument 
is used as a warning of danger, it will be impossible to say whether the 
danger is six miles off or quite immine nt. There will, indeed, be 
something quite stunning in the air of a November fog, if the use of the 
Screamer should become —— 

To alarm a whole neighbourhood for six miles round, in order to pre- 
vent a collision between a couple of cabs, seems very like stunning a man, 
and depriving him of all his senses at once, as a preventive against 
toothache. A modification of the Fog Screamer might, we think, be tried 
at the Vernon Gallery, where the constant collisions among the visitors 
lead to much inconvenience.— Punch. 








A TRAVELLED AuTHorR.—Mr. Albert Smith has returned from his 
eastern travels, with a beard reaching to his waist, and a determination 
to appear before the public in a new comic entertainment illustrative of 
a voyage to Grand Cairo and back.—Manchester Examiner. 





MisPLacep.—Silvio Pellico, the celebrated author, has come forward 
as a candidate at the next elections of Piedmont. Hitherto he has kept 
aloof from all political affairs.—Hnglish paper. 


Navp. 


Sir C. Naprer’s Lerrer to Lorp Joun RusseLty.—An allusion 
was made last week to the above communication on the past and pres- 
ent state of the navy. Its excessive length, four columns and a hal¢ 
of the Times, would exclude it from our own, even if of sufficient gen- 
eral interest. The political portion, and the summing up will, how- 
ever, bear looking at. 

My Lord,—Mr. Tierney said in the House of Commons, “ Give me a 
well-manned navy and a full exchequer, and I will defy the world.” 

Captain Rous said,“ A great part of the national debt has been incur- 
red in building ships and pulling them to pieces. ’ 

I shall take these two observations for my text, and examine whether 
they are correct or not. 

When Lord Auckland came into office in 1847, he got up a Channel 
squadron, consisting of five sail of the line and as many steamers. This 
was done, I presume, in consequence of the disagreement with France 
about the Spanish marriages. Lisbon was the head-quarters of that 
squadron, which varied from six to four sail of the line, as it became 
necessary to relieve the ships on foreign stations. When the revolu- 
tion broke out in France in February, 1848, one three-decked ship was 
sent to the Mediterranean, and one to Madeira for the Queen Dowager, 
and two and a frigate, with a proportion of steam vessels, to Cork, to 
be in readiness to check any revolutionary movement in Ireland ; and 
I have reason to believe that the facility with which the marines of 
that squadron were moved from port to port on the coast, with the ifa- 
posing appearance of part of it in Queen’s-town and part in Kings- 
town, very much tended to prevent an outbreak in that country. After 
the failure of the great Chartist movement in England things appeared 
to get more quiet in Ireland, and the squadron was recalled to Spithead 
in May. The Canopus was paid off; the Prince Regent took her 

lace ; and shortly after it was reinforced by the Bellerophon. Blen- 
sy several steam-vessels and corvettes, and in July we again sailed 
for Cork with four sail of the line, one frigate, one corvette, one screw 
corvette, three brigs, and a steamer. The object of this squadron was 
to try the qualities of the several vessels previous to proceeding to their 
different stations, as well as to be at hand for unforeseen accidents. Ire- 
land became again disturbed, a rebellion was threatened, and the squa- 
dron, as before, was distributed on various parts of the coast. A very 
strong force of steamers was collected at Kingstown, ready to move 
troops whither they might be wanted. Owing to the energetic and ju- 
dicious arrangements of Lord Clarendon the rebellion was put down, 
and the squadron proceeded to sea to try the different vessels and prac- 
tise evolutions, so much required by all branches of the service, from 
the admiral downwards. After 10 days’ cruise the squadron returned 
to Queenstown, and finally to Spithead, the corvettes and brigs proceed- 
ed to their respective stations, and a strong force of steamers remained 
in Ireland. Shortly after this Bellerophon was ordered to the Medi- 
terranean, Blenheim and Amphion were laid up, aud the Powerful, 
which had been lying at Spithead, half manned, for nearly a year, took 
Bellerophon’s place. 

The squadron, now composed of St. Vincent, Prince Regent, Power- 
Sul, Orestes, Rifleman, Plumper, Reynard, and Stromboli, then sailed 
for Lisbon, where they arrived after a very long and very boisterous 








passage on the 4th of January. It was intended to cruise as far as the 
Canary Islands and return to Lisbon ; but Soe nage having arisen with 
the Emperor of Morocco, the squadron, joined by Harlequin, left Lis- 


| bon and went to Gibraltar, where they anchored at night on the 27th 


the wife of a Deputy, is repre- | 


s in the other, not | 


| 
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of January, and were joined by Sidon and Polyphemus. The ap- 
pearance there of the squadron, which was reinforced by the Rod- 
ney and Vanguard on their way home, settled the Morocco ques- 
tion in a satisfactory manner. ‘The latter ships were ordered home, 
Regent and Powerful to the Mediterranean, Orestes to the Cape, and 
shortly after the squadron was broken up, ordered home, and paid 
off. Seven thousand men were turned adrift as fast as possible ; and 


| two half-manned ships—one at Portsmouth and one at Queenstown 


| 


you looking for my husband, that he may | 
Just suppose he should be | 


| 


B ; and, may I ask, what economy has it led to? Russia made an unrea- 
AVARIA—THE Poet, THE ARTIST, THE LovER.—! sonable demand on Turkey ; we became alarmed—the two half-manned 


et ing iving as a literary | ships were completed, the very steamers that were paid off have been 
3 it shows that his iove of poetry has outlived his abdication, brea Semen u : 


these gentlemen never touch anything but their twenty-five francs a_ 


took the place of the Channel squadron, which I believe was as efficient 
as any squadron that ever swam theseas. Officers and men had become ac- 
customed to sail in line and keep their stations in the night—so necessary 
for the preservation of the ships—besides going through evolutions 
which in time of peace they have few opportunities of learni The 
breaking up of the squadron was to please Mr. Cobden and his friends ; 


and several vessels of different descriptions been com- 


and all the storms raised around him by the beer-loving Munichers,! missioned, and, had things turned out serious, we were at the mercy of 


Jesuit Ministries, and Lola Montes. It is 


written to Dr. Schmidt, the Russia, the 7,000 men that had been turned adrift were nowhere to be 


B author of a tragedy called a German Town, that treats of the separa- | found, and nothing left but to fall back on the coast blockade, 


hon of Strasburgh from German 

ro L y by the conquest of Alsace :— 
One who was born in that city inpreante,, 
sraliinte to the author 
reading it, and tears are falling from my eyes 
oy he: earnest truth in glorious poctey. Any 

a Thee which is not yet forgotten. 
cals wae ramatic work is worthy of the author of Camoens. 
you may ee thus to write. Yours, &c. 


Yes! the loss of Strasburgh 
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EVIV/ 

osu joo 2S MENvicanr Trape.—The sudden setting-in of 
hesauata briskeln, a wonderful impetus to the begging trade, and 
frent, ab tend ie > eg for small children, who fetched, during the 
conshlienehiie for ina = a-head above the average. The demand was 
‘eone cryah ine pen - accustomed to the trade, and warranted to con- 
all henselae 06 o aiach an ® pinch—it being an ascertained fact that 
© geal cuntiomenn be ’ b low the ostensible parent, can burst out into 
trade to the bo be Fi Owing, will supply the source of a roaring 
alwave fetch ape ive-year-olders, in pairs to resemble twins, 
dusts * & high price in wet or frosty weather ; and opium, which 
latel ee summer, is literally a drug in the mendicant’s market, has 
‘ie y been much sought after. There hag been also a fearful inunda- 

n of the gardening trade, ab thi 
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The Turkish question is now settled, the Baltic frozen, and we are 


es deeply moved, his sincere | safe ; but, my lord, let me ask your Lordship where we should have 
of the tragedy Strasburgh ; I have just finished | been if the Emperor of Russia had persisted in his unjustifiable de- 
You have placed be- | 


mands? His Black Sea fleet would have been in the Golden Horn 
before ours could have been in the Dardanelles; and when there we 
had not steamers to tow them to Constantinople. This is not all; the 
Russian fleet in the Baltic, of from 20 to 30 sail of the line, might have 
appeared on our coast and dictated to us what terms they pleased with 
regard to Turkey ; we were powerless and must have submitted—or, 
where would have been our trade ? where would have been our funds? 
and even, I may ask, where would have been the capital of Great Bri- 
tain? Had they thought proper to have played a more prudent game, 
they might have sent their fleet to the Mediterranean, where they 
would have found friendly ports, and satisfied themselves with the 
settlement of the Turkish question. Had our Channel squadron been 
kept up--and had the three flag ships been efficient ships, as they 
ought to be—they would soon have been manned, formed the nucleus of 
a squadron, and kept Russia in check till our fleet was ready. And 
here I may ask for what reason are the three flag ships inefficient ? 
That system Was once tried before and given up as improper, and now 
we are trying it again. These ships should be constantly ready, and 
in the event of emergency the admirals and their staff turned over to 
three other ships to get them ready, and captains, officers, and men ap- 
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pointed to those they had left. So much, my lord, for the first part of 
my text. I think I have shewn we have any thing but a well manned 





navy. I now come to the second. 

On the Ist of January, 1815, the list of our navy was as follows :-- 
Three-decked ships... .....02......00.....ccccccccce » Bee TR 22 
EE BEE. na noerccccccccccccc ccc ccccen ee 159 
50 44-gun ships, on two decks................ Se Re 26 
Frigates of 30 guns and upwards...........0.0 00. cece neue 162 
Ditto under 30 guns................ ee: = 50 
Ships and vessels under 20 guns............. 22... cc cecece 328 


Showing a total of 747 ships of all descriptions, not including ships 
building, store ships, receiving ships, &c. I shall now see what has 
become of them. Of the 22 three-decked ships there remain four fit for 
sea, two for harbour service, one Seamen’s Hospital ship, and one gun- 
nery ship. All the rest have disappeared, and two prison and hospital 
ships besides. Whether they were all worn out or made away with to 
be replaced by larger ships, Iam not prepared to say. Six were built 
between 1765 and 1788, four between 1793 and 1800, and nine between 
1801 and 1814; they have been replaced by nine ships of 120 guns, one 
of 116 guns, and three of 104. After the long experience we had durj 
the war, the country had a right to expect that the three-decked ships 
built since should have been perfect, particularly as we had one ship, 
the Caledonia, allowed by all hands to be faultless ; but the Admiralty 
of the day thought otherwise ; at an expense of 92,000/. she was con- 
verted into a ship which sails badly, and carries her ports lower than 
before. aT eeuth asked a favour that she might not be spoilt, in 
vain. 

To sum up the whole, we have got rid, in various ways, since 1815, 
of 13 three-decked ships and 2 receiving ships ; 153 two-decked ships 
and 22 receiving ships ; 21 50’s and 44’s on two-decks and 9 receiving 
ships ; and 180 frigates (from 30 to 50 guns), and 17 receiving ships ; 
65 frigates under 30 guns ; 418 vessels of all descriptions, under 20 

uns, and 20 receiving ships. We have built 14 three-decked ships ; 
9 two-decked ships, one of which has been turned into a troop, one 
into a store ship, two into convict hulks, one into a lazarette, one into 
a coal —. one burnt, one broken up, one disappeared in Canada— 
leaving ; 73 frigates, from 30 to 50 guns ; 39 frigates, under 30 guns; 
161 vesse!s of all descriptions, under 20 guns, not including small craft 
and steamers. 
- * al * « 

I now take leave of your Lordship with a recommendation that you 
should alter the composition of the Board of Admiralty. How, my 
lord, is it possible that the affairs of the navy can be well conducted by 
four naval officers, with a civilian at their head, who knows nothing, 
and a civilian at their tail who knows less than nothing, all working in. 
different rooms, and not knowing what each other are about ? Depend 
upon it, if you do not, the country will take it out of your hands. The 
navy is a favourite profession, and no. one wishes to see its efficienc 
impaired, but no one will countenance the extravagant manner in whic 
itis conducted. I have been blamed for writing and publishing my 
letters. My answer has invariably been that I have tried all other 
ways in vain ; little or no attention is org to the suggestions of offi- 
cers, and as a proof of it I shall observe that I have attended the fitting 
of the Sidon, in which ship it is natural that I should take an interest, 
and on seeing things done to her which I disapproved of, and which I 
represented to the Admiralty, they did not even condescend to give @ 
reply till I came to town and mentioned it, and then it was too late. I 
have no view, my Lord, in writing to you but to correct the evils that 
weigh down upon the navy and the country. Your Lordship must be 
quite aware that my observations cannot be agreeable to men in office, 
and will most probably bring down on me their wrath ; but I have too 
high an opinion of your Lordship’s good sense and love for your coun- 
try to suppose for a moment that an officer telling your Lordship the 
wholesome truth will displease you. 


That wicked wag, Punch, thus helps the nation to smile at its losses, 
taking for his text what he calls the ‘‘ Humours of the Navy.” 


Last week Sir Charles Napier wrote a letter to the Times, exposing 
the disgraceful state of Old —— Wooden Walls, which, by his ac- 
count, seem regulated by heads of their own’ material. The gallant 
officer has made some extraordinary disclosures. From his letter, it 
appears that “conversions,” to a vast amount, have occurred in the 
British Navy. This announcement may lead some to suppose that a 
great many of our ships have gone over to Rome; whereas, very few of 
them have gone anywhere except to Jericho. The conversion of bad 
vessels means turning men-of-war into convict and coal hulks, lazarettos 
and receiving ships, and even into fire-wood, by breaking them uP» and 
thus fulfilling on them the nautical imprecation, ‘‘ Shiver my timbers.” 
We find tirat, since the war, 111 two-deckers and 125 frigates have, in 
some mysterious manner, vanished; actually disappeared altogether ; 
and after this, we shall not be surprised to hear Jack Tars, making noth- 
ing of the Flying Dutchman, tell us of between two and three hundred 
sail of Flying Englishmen—the missing ships—seen on the eve of a 
hurricane. The document in question further informs us, that ‘* Lord 
Spencer’s Admiralty built a whole lot of flat and useless gun-brigs, and 
called them after his lordship’s hounds ;” not, perhaps, without reason, 
since it would seem that they were about as capable of chasing a fox ag 
anenemy. But it gives another instance of naval nomenclature even 
happier than the last; that of twenty-four ships of 28 , built since 
the war, being called “‘ Donkeys,” named, we must conclude, after their 
designers. The majority of these proved donkeys that wouldn’t go, and 
were consequently ‘‘ converted.” ; 

So far Sir Charles Napier’s revelations partake of the character of 
jokes; but now comes a statement which cannot at all be classed in that 
category. ‘The Admiralty costs £136,303—£4,500 of which toa 
First Lord, who knows nothing” In fact, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty is 2 landsman; although, in the execution of his office, certainly, 
aiways at sea. ‘the upshot of all this pretty management, according to 
the Times, is, that ninety millions of money have been spent to no pur- 


se; so that what mie! t have been now a grand floating capital, has 
n irrecoverably sunk. Thus there has ‘“ gone down,” ether with 
the ‘love of woman,” and the other precious things alluded to in Mrs. 


Hemans’s noble song, ‘* The Treasures of the Deep,” as also with the 
** wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl,” &c., mentioned by 
ere in Clarence’s Dream, no less a sum than £90, 000,000 ster- 
ing! 

Tue Prisoners OF THE“ CHILDERs.”—We stated last week that 

essrs. Graham and Elliot, the imprisoned officers, late of the Childers, 
had been removed from Exeter county gaol to the Queen’s Bench Prison. 
We understand that they were removed on their petitioning the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department, the Admiralty approving the 
transfer. There is, however, very little doubt that they will remain 
there during the remainder of the full time for which they were sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned.—London paper, Dec. 12. 





NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MBEDICINE. 


AN? THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. Vol.4, No.1, for January, 1859, now publish 
ed, containing a statistical ry of Asiatic Cholera as it appeared in the city of New 
York in 1849, illustrated with a map showing relative intensity and mo each 
Ward, etc., etc., by Wm. P. Buel, M. D., Physician of the Centre street and Thirty-fifth street 
Cholera Hospitals; the conclud portion of Dr. Roberts's Eclectic Essay on Tumor of 
Uterus; original articles from_P r Bryan of Philadelphia, Drs. Wells of the Army, 
Bennet of Connecticut, Schmidt and Willard of New York; reviews of two recent works on 
Obstetrics, and of Dr. West's admirable work on the Diseases of Children; Bibliographical 
Notices of all the recent pub! ; a retrospect of foreign medical journals; an editorial, 

selections from American journals, and numerous items, of medical intelligence of much in- 

terest to tlie profession. — work is published every other month, co 144 pages, and 

numbers among its contributors the most eminent talent in the medical profession in the city 

of New York. Terms $3 per annum, 50 cents per copy. 


jan 12—4t D. FANSHAW, Publisher, 575 Broadway. 


EDMUND ARNOLD, M.D. 


et 
EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries oleae 
don, attends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the foll 
hours. MOTOMR Res 60.00. cesses ovswesdcsseoccssedbe- 9. .--till.. +O” 
AMOCINOOM...0..cecesscgesccecenccesrecesseeeed.c+-tllenee aay 
VOMEETEM Accs caceccadue bectececoscescahoe 7.1 till. coast 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. 








OYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO.— Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 
ed, neat, and commodious Theatre, announces his intention of LETTING it for periods to 
suit Artists visiting Toronto, now the seat 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 


G tin C 
CRD, No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. 
jan 5—6m 








LOOKING GLASS WARER“OM. 
119 FULTON STREET. 
UDSON & S sntion to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking —- Hd would respectfully inform the subscribers of the Avsion that 
they are prepared to frame the presentation Plate for this year in every variety of taste, at 
short notice, on reasonable terms. jan 5—f 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


‘S°,HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 
es of the Church of Divine gg itd between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open until further notice, 18 o'clock, a. M. until 10 o'clock p. m. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues !2 1-2 cents. Aug 25—6t 
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HE Fout of Brevier Type, (weighing about 1,000 pounds) powin use on ethie Journal 
deliverable on tne lst Jaquary next. Will be divided if required. Price low for cash 


G. P. PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH, 


[Om Thursday. } 
REV. DR. HAWK’. 
AURICULAR CONFESSION TN "THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
j A Series of letters ti a friend in North Carolina. 
ents BY A PROTESTANT EPISCOPALIAN. 12M0. CLOTH. 
[On Friday.) 
REV. DR. BUSHNELL 
THE FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
An Oration before the New England Society, New York, Dec. 22, 1849. 
12M0. CLOTH, IMP. 














BY HORACE BUSHNELL. 25 CENTS 


[On Saturday. | 
ST. LEGER: OR, THE THREADS OF LIFE. 
Second edition. 12mo, $1. 


IN PRESS. 
The East. By Rev. J. A. Spender, beautifully illustrated. 8vo. 
Dane's Mineralogy, uew 


ew edition, enlarged Svo. cin a 6 
xt Book, New eaion, speree and revise vo. 
Biss Seadew Foe Redwood, Author's revised l2mo. 


. Coo Red Rover, Author’s revised edition. /2mo. 
Rural Toure, Aspects of Nature in the Four Seasons. By Miss ———. 
Turkish Evening Entertainments. 12?mo. 
Success in Life; the Lawyer, by Mr. Tuthill 1?mo. 





PORTLAND, MAINE. 
JUST PUBLISHED— 
Journals of the Pov. Seaee homas » Seend the Rev. Comes Deane, pevice Be Pir) 
burch in Po; w hequaptical notices, and a summary of the History o 
Sortiand d. By Wiliam Willis Willis. 8vo. cloth ; portraits and’ map. $2. 


G. P, PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, New York. 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 


ATE Appeesees of American, English, and German Books. Together wi 
L orks of goacral interest, The lately received a ae 


anot wry by invoice aa’ 6 volume ay Sober are the great Ra i 
ay ke ; ie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; ncourt e de 
Art, ¥y folio, &c., kc.,and @ select of modern German literature. 





VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORKS. 
JOHN & FREDERICK TALLIS, 
PUBLISHERs. 

16 eens Servet, New York, and London. 


rocmenn ys of new ont willbe . og yee sat de andiaivise are 
w ve wi atoond, | mpante ot Se 
seaetica eer at L5s. TAT swith Dowutiful maape 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICA, by John Howard cathy ay A. M., from the earliest ote 
to the present time. 


THE HIsTORY OF BSGLAND. from the text of Hume and smolle couthwneh to the 
present time, by Thomas Gapsey, Esq. The engravings are by first aie ertists 


eatten bya ony eect oe - «4 earliest period of the Lrish Seat te! to the pre- 


open Proctie with maps and beau tiful en- en- 
ravings io Ken A yte tt by i Aa, President of the ""ore Water Colour 


THE UNIVERSAL PROBOUNOING itera, clase, sceatinc, blograp Srecpine r of the 
tandied, bon Sountitutly itfastieved fol ete ame - = iy Wilda neers 
THE BRITISH COLONIES—their Cnoes, Re ne prot pe resources, by R. M 


Esq., late to the Queen of # d at Hong Kong, and member of He 


ve Council in China. One o the most valuable and interesting works 
order to ee so bing epee! Work withio the 


Boroceo Ch gh at $1712, 1-2, ad 





meaus of all classes of the “pre 

oon ee. and in divisioas, handsome! Ua 
fh ew wens mee Sige we Sr ge Tne cies, Be 

defenders of the Colonial Empire, seals of 


pm oe 
ete to be completed ns iy hi at 25 cents, 
en rai be ype ae) parts, cents, sixteen parts at 75 cents, 


ALIIg’S (LLUSTRATED orctpey and mod { the W ographical, 
Commercial, and Statistical. Edited by RM. Mardin, Baq, ™ O°oeraP 


*,* Theis confidently 


presumed tobe the best and cheapest ever published—each 25c. 
part ig two 


containin, o mapt, and. each Tc. part six exquisiiel ed 
coloured and embellished with suitable A uistiely rant and maps, very caretally 
lustrative of the manners and customs 8, With Becriptive fetter press. 
To be completed in thirty-two parts at 25 cents each, or Nerdate parts at 75 cents gach, : 
ec 2—1m 





MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


Ms. Lem oy al C. WATSON, teacher of ier: has mperd 9 


BDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
68 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 
GTON DELIVERING ergyeat ADDRESS in the Old Cit 
Wikew Yon, ois b00. pe ote from Matteson’ 8 Picture. P feet by by 
FIRST PKAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774, in ge ters Hall, 
CSR RELA SRE fal viet 2 by 25incken, Price $3.00. 
wis Lb gh or nas Engraved on Steel Smad from Matteson’s Picture. Piate 22 


esr OF INDEPENDENCE, on Steel, by Sadd, from Trumbull’s Pic- 
ture. bh ga ¥ 
BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, on Steel, by Doney, from Landseer’s Pic- 


ure. Price $1,25. 
JOHN NEAL, Publisher ,56 Carmine street, and 201 Seoetuay, B. 








BURR’S MOVING MIRROR : 
THE ST. LAWRENCE PROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF 


Giving correct views taken on the spot, of the following remarkable scenes and 
places, together with ali intermediate localities of interest—Buffalo, Niagara Falls, To- 
ronte, Kingston, the Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
Monimorenci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre- 
sentation of ihe great border line between the United States and Canada is exhibited as 
movicg painting. For full description see small bills and descriptive pamphlet. One o¢ 
T. Gilbert & Co,’s splendid Molian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ac- 
company the exhit.ition, which is explained by a competent person. 

Doors open at7 The picture will commence moving at 1-2 o'clock. Afternoon exh- 
bition on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 o’clock. [Tickets 25 cnets; children half-price: 
Minerva Rooms, 406 Broadway. sept 22 





NEW-YORE ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & 7 toertiag 0 BROAD WAY. 


TERS and Dealers in Fine Paintings, &c., &c., French 
fen they 


a German, are constantly Sait and choice stock 
po lesen 
nag A SaaS sthey appear in Europe, amongst 


(oe Weed Onsen « superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land. 


Sunshine of Love, trom Brooks. 

Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing Morning, 
Evening, and Night. 

Im For it; Patience ; Maid of the Mill; The Blind Piper; The Moun- 
tain Spring. 

Jenny Lind, from « beautiful Daguerreotype. 


The and The Forget-Me-Net; Spring of Life; Fleur-De- 
Lis; Judith ‘the Head of Holofernes, painted by Horace Vernet : en 
graved by Jazet. 2: 

The Amazones, of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 


Just received, an etching of the splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 


received for the 3 < 
rs early impressions of the same; alse for the last great achieve 


Napeleen at Fontainbleau AFTER THE Loss oF WATERLOO. 


~~ ea caeee comand proof impressions of French and English Fine Lire En 
gravings, &c. 


An assortment of specimens of LONDON COLOURED 
published expressly and solely Tor thelr’ beasa, tne. style of exquisite beune wacqualeens 
W. & 8. have recently made sale, soir ec Aeeiiadie aiimmensebpeneea ne, ee 
pi b= at I Jt Sa “ 
enn a er engoon eeme mua of ao 


ie er aa NE lag germ ocala 


a ne See nnREETA to onder a SPS AREIOER SOA feshieastte 


JOHN W. PRIEST, M.A, ARCHITECT. 


38 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, L. L 


REPARES Designs and Working-drawings, in accordance with the les of 
P Pointed Architectu.e, for Churches and Church 5 ee Rercouages. aehost 
and Memoriale ; ‘orks to 


he ental kis don E.) Gon inion, and, bP renies, la Roelastptical works to 
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HARPS. 


y | FYBROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 

* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE vo call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection be has for comprising every variety in styleand finish.. From 
bielon g experience in the first establi ion eee he is able to produce instrument. 
of the t finest qualities in tone, touch, and together with such improve- 
ments as fit articular! rly for extremes of ¢ p Annoy in thiscountry A list of prices and 
descriptions can Sw received per mail. ay Ban nee strings, &c. Mtuste fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received On the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 

be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—Gm 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
35 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[| Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank froR THE W:pow anp THE OnpPHaN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


SEW VorRK. 
John 8. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James — — hy = 
George Barclay annin, cker, 
Samuel 5. How jand, Bache McEvers, 


Gorham A. Worth, 


Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 





BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John MeTavis' , HB. .M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcliv Dr. J. H. MeCullon. 

BOSTON. 

George M. Thache tr, Bonjeeia Seaver, 
Israel Whitney ae righam, 
Franklin Dexter, ie P Bris' H. i. M. Consul. 


William Eliott, 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States and — of the U.S. Local Board. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium 1 
cal examiners, 


71 Wall street, and of 
pital 





irectors, as trustees—av 
[should any such tris] or otherwise. 
puny days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of 

of fve United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business oommaetes with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every advantage of promptness and aftention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan5 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON,JAND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL.—£600,000 sterling, or $3,000,000. 
Trustees—John Caitley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 





DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. | Cabenion G. Martinez, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. rchibald Fred. Paxton Esq. 
John Cattley Denzil Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Willian allofield, M. A. George H. Wemthorhead® Esq. 
George hg Eea, 


Managing rene en Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Soe anaeagg eptimus Wra: 
ankers, Messrs. Glyn, alifax, Mills, & Co. 


seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
main as a permanent loan, at the option of the — _ a ten’? 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 


Referees in New York. 





His Ex. omiien Fish, Gor. of State of N. Y. agen Barcla: 
P + 
ohn sr en Ea" 
John H. 


Samuel | Wetmo: ,Ee 
New York Medical ment 


Henry Grinnell, 
JOHN ©. CHEESEMAN Esq., M.D.. 473 Broadway, 
OHNSTON, Esq., M. D.,’752 Broadway. 


snag Counsel.........00. Ce errcevicvescccceccces Hon. Willis Hall. 
SOLCHOr. ccesesccccsseess Ped oF vcocesnosees oeeeceses- Albert Gallatin, Jun. 


Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP. Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
Acting Agent for the United States, CHARLES DICKINSON, Jr., ak Prcet, 
ew xyor 


Oe CaLtrornia, AND SPECIAL RisKs OF ALL KINDS, TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. jan 5 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
TT COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 


in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 


jan5 JOHN J. PALMER 





THB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 218T auGu3T, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J. D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sad- 
jeir; Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
Te COMPANY is pre’ to effect ASSURANCE Upon Lives, and transact any business 
anaes ate hes the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annunities 
nds, as also Survivorships 1 Endowmenis. 
ie eadine, addition to the various r 4 = antages by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from t of the Premiums in the Province at a yoyedee of com- 
pound interest much Gerona th en 4 which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction net ats Assurances, Survivorships, or Endowments for a — 
g | Rrecest parm: or yearly m, and granting increased Anworvans, whether imme- 
e or defi for any sum of money invested with them. T point to the 
local ofthe Company as of peculiar importance to intendin, Keourers, as it enables 
such rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the Pllected with or of claims. 

Assurances can be WITH Or WITHOUT pecteleuicn = the dopey of the Company, 
the premiums may be paid Board credit wil be: giver HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been Bod ony Oe the it will be given 1 for one half of the first seveN 
premiums, secured upon the by the Hoard 

Annual Premium Pe | aes £100, Whole Term of Life. 
































iinccasoccccce .cosséccsbseie WMINGME MOVIES. .cocchscsecceeveseocces eseeessaassen 
St. ines.. See eeeeeeeeeereneee Lachlan Ball, .ccccacsccecscovccs 

: streerscescesssenseeeseees Edmund Bradburne .... Dr. George Herrick... 
illiam Lapenotiere. 


, vee Dr. Samuel J. Stratford 
By order of the Board, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
Hamilton. 
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, hames of agents, medi- 
Annual eepeet of 1849, ke. can be ey free of charge, on application at 


is iimueasts invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
ailable always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


On Insurance for the bee of “. one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 


H.B.M. Consul 


Figo Wen Si NS eu panes Sait ee hesing upae epee 
ro meseives ar and u 
Set aie. tea Ra, axe urge ofa tw Pomily Clanen, ta 
7 iso made uf arrangement to take c! ofa few es, 
which bis = Reader” will be used as a text-book. d 
oo, terms, aie apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors ont of 
secker str 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distit 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 


merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TESTIMONIAL. —From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 


“T have carefully examined and in many cases | ribed the medicine which you pre- 
Be nted me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has jong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
pleasant, w hich should combine also the properties which exist iu‘ TParrant’s Effervescent 
Se lItzer Aperient, 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach an! bowels, producing 


the usual concomitanta, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
dose. Io persons visiting Or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by J AES TARRANT, Druggist and A potheca- 
ry, No, 264 Greenwich street, corner of V Ww arren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 prosiwem. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way. 100 liam st. Reece & egg 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. red. Brown, 
Chesnut st, Philadelphia. E. M. C leston. Hendric Savannah. ~y— & 


Char 
Oe, 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by by ihe principal draggists throughout the United States. 
une | 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


yas UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bai 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. rt H. Pearson. 

The CALIFORNIA, 1056 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and 8 in California. 

Passengers in the after cabins are furnished bedding, but not wines and liquors, and will 
be allowed space for personal baggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceedi 
in measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on — baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per ton, and one and a half per cent. on ey 

Packages should not exceed 125 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 


Cabin. Steerage. 


Passage trees Penama to San Bes or Mazatlan '*****.. 60+ @225..0+0++00+8100 
San Die = soceccccesecIan 


fo fo z= San Francisco..ccac.escessseee++0s900, s0eeeeeeees oLDO 
Passengers in the Stee eeregs ase found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own 


No stores to be landed will -— as 
All personal port charges, including h 


~ 
secured until dee r. 
Kooky art the Offi Office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. 


healt te fees and boat hire, to be paid by the passen- 


jan5 


8RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the he sey va gy Sen ar 
=p aetany p ey Eg Caer, i Pane ge eee en le 
‘oreign Goods in common 


i of arreal att 
fy Woduesdap of toch node Sok cede eae hte ti 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 











Captains. 
MGIB. ..cccccccccrccccccccese C. H. E. Judkins Eiberein pceccerocosoce oseeceee- W. J.C. Lang 
AL N J. 
ierope pedSbnceccscneeetecedtebenn BU. Se ERs occgccsccccecgccccencaces -J. Leitch 
Caledonia..... -+»W. Douglas. 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 





From 
Cambria..ccccsesereee ccccccccecce OGM, cncccees oeee -Wednesday....January 9th. 
CaMads..cccocccccccccccccesccccee NOW LOPE ccccccece oo Ul egaeeeny -- NT Bd. 
Niagara... .e.---scccsesecccssceces:DOSLON,.seeseeese es Wednesday... February 6th 
Europa. cccsescsccerccssercerene NOW YOrK,.ccvccoess . Wednesday... 
AMETICB..corcccsccccccesccccce coe. coccsees -sees Wednesday .. March 
Camadicccocees cocrceceseee eveceeee NCWYOPK, .00+.s000+s Wednesday....March 20th 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to ty “a eevee oee-ceeecOl20 
do insecond do do do EOscccrccoscveccsse PPPy .) 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on 
All r Ne s must pass through the Post OFfFice. _ CUNARD, Je. 
For freight or apply to 
£ passage, app’ 38 Broadway. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2ist December, and will take goods for transhipment for New York or Boston 
Royal Mail Steamers. 


by te Beuieuend B.A. C:'MAC IVER, 14 Water street, Liverpool 
any information to CUNARD, Jr. roadway. 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 
HE P. ietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool haye 
Tiscengeses 


from eac on the u 16th, and 26th of #*<ry 
month #1 KT ERE Fa * 
Ships. Capta ins. From New York, From Liverpool. 
New World..........+ Knight..... eooce io’ - Nov. 6....Mar. 6 jAug 21. pees. -Apr 21 
West Point..........-Mulliner..... POEL. schds- Ah ootdece 1 Po 
Fidelia, .. oveess YORION... e006 wocceccel..ccce: oe Grcevcecel® 
MTL sescseces »eBldrid ge. .occcrccccesQdreseecee 083.0000 «+026 
Isaac Wright.......... Marshall, .....+. aa pe-7 Lose Dec. 1....Apr.1 
Ashburton.............Bunting...... ni seeseee 8. 6 














Garrick. ervece ececces Eldridge. . 26 i -% |.. «Ll 
cambridge.......... Peabody.. .- Nov. 1....Mar ‘1. «July 1]...-.16 soeelB 

These ships are all of the largest ‘class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. ir cabin yen oe pe are all that can be desired in of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind, Punc- 
tuality in the days of iting will be strictly ad adhered to” 
Price of passage to Liverpool. sossereesecere see l@® 
to New York.. £25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac W at, Columbia, Yorksbire, Fidelia 
Cambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, rene ee and ee Skiddy, 
J. SANDS - co., ee 
Agents for ships Patrick Hen Ashburto es Clay, and Ndw W: 
7 . _ INNELL, MINTURN & CO,.'N, Y. 
RPMAN, aaek & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roseius Siddon serie and Garri 
: saan Se PORFORD, TILESTON & CO., N.Y. 


BROWN, AD, Ls & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON uc OF PACKETS. 


es} line of packets will he d of the following petal which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order 4 wrineh they are named, sailing from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on — 13th 











Portsmouth 





on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz 
Ships. Masters, Days of — from New Days mt Sefing from 
on. 
estminster, C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| June 2, Oct. 28, Feb. 23 
Sortieberinnd, 4 ra Griswold “"24 %“ 4% “ 24) July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Southampton, new, E. E. a June 8, Oct. 8 Feb.8| “ 28, 28 
Victoria, J. Johnson, r. 24, 24, “ 24] Aug. 15, Dee. 13, Apri 4 
Hendrik Hudson, I. Pratt J aly 8, Nov Bi Mar. bad 28, 


Marg. Evans, &E. G. Tinker * 24] Sept. 13, Jan. 13, = > is 

Devonshire, new, H. R. Hove ug ° Dec 3 “April 8} “ 2, 28, 

Ame, me, Eagle, J. M. Chad wick, | om, “ 24) Oct. 15, Feb. 13, June i3 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commneniod by able ana exr erienced navi 

— Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are uf the best descrip 











The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
. d liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of th 5 ayy pte responsible for letters, 
Age. | With ) Without , Half Gredit. ; Age. | With Without Half Credit. | Sa ules regular igued therefor. A 
| Profits | Profits, | eceeesseeee | Profits. | Pros | vetgeeangene ae ees ess re a GRISWOLD, 7 i south arent N.Y p- 
pl aigi | 1g gece | w 13 oa | ae ‘ Fan 5 and to BARING, B London 
5 2 35 ties | Vire’* | ae wu | 3 74 
14 
® | 283) aa) ais | & | Sirs | 3 «on | 5 34 PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
AE T ae! F ti ET | ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
The above rates, For without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon compariso lst of each month, as follows :— 
found to be Lower oly similar tt tables of any other office at present egering tb Sapte in New York. Havre 
Canada, while the assured with Participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of ST DENIS Ist January. 
that Branch of the ye ne Howe, master. = eS : 
PR ree - eee iekkaa otha lien e and any further information, can be ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February ’ 
Agents and Medical y appointed. Everleigh, master. : st a - ee ° 
st 
Brantford...sss+sesseesseseeeeees William Muirhead... cccccsccccceccccceccevccccocs BALTIMORE, lst March. 6th A 
Cobourg....... «see. James Cameron,.... Conn, master. ist July .. at 
Colborne...... «sees Robert M. sonyhes eoseeces lst November ..... sooee (16th ’ 
Bbc coccoccccecccngesngge HepbEbeneeetscascs eeeeseesee Dr. James Hamilton... ONEIDA, Ist April ............ (16th May, 
LOndON.........ceceeeceesseese-s George ‘Scott. 77°" * Dr. Alexander Anderson Funck, master. ist August. chatted sou $ith September, 
Montreal..............eseee+eee+ Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell......... lst December __.. 6th January. 
IAMAODG 0000 concsqunenen neds InN: on ocashoncenseeareasbeendeee cendenaimndac The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. Tne 
Port Sarn alcolm Cameron.. 


rice of is $100 without wines or li 
, Goods gent to the subscribers will be forwarded free ie any expen but those actually 
incurred. OYD & HINCKEN, ayy 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 











